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TO 
MY  HOME  FRIENDS 


A  FOREWORD 

Upon  request  these  Conferences  were  written  out  after  having  been 
delivered  in  various  places,  and  particularly  to  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep 
herd.  They  may  offer  little  that  is  new  in  thought  or  expression,  but 
as  they  will  probably  help  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  God  in  souls,  I 
bespeak  for  them  a  humble  welcome. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


CONFERENCES     OF     A     RETREAT 


WHY  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  RETREAT 

Our  Lord  was  always  very  considerate.  When  the  apostles  re 
turned  from  the  mission  upon  which  He  had  sent  them,  He  often  invited 
them  to  rest  a  while,  to  quit  the  multitude,,  and  retire  to  sea  or  moun 
tain.  There  undoubtedly  He  spoke  to  them  as  He  alone  could  speak, 
opened  their  eyes  to  new  visions,  made  their  hearts  burn  within  themr 
and  taught  them  how  to  pray  and  prepare  themselves  for  future  minis 
trations.  Such  withdrawals  from  the  crowd  were  equivalent  to  retreats. 
What  restful  days  they  must  have  been  I  How  the  disciples  must  have 
in  subsequent  years  looked  back  at  them  with  longing,  when  He  had 
departed  and  they  were  left  alone  in  the  world  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God ! 

The  same  good  Master  similarly  invites  you  to  withdraw  from 
your  ordinary  occupations  and  spend  a  few  days  in  closer  union  with 
Him.  He  asks  you  to  go  apart  from  the  multitude  of  your  daily 
thoughts  and  works,  to  rest  a  while  with  Him,  to  listen  to  His  words, 
to  examine  your  souls  at  His  feet,  and  then  to  rise  and  return  with 
renewed  vigor  to  the  duties  that  He  assigns  you. 

Every  retreat  has  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  to  examine  how  you 
stand  with  regard  to  things  eternal.  Secondly,  to  refresh  your  souls  and 
inflame  them  anew  to  fidelity  in  the  quest  of  God  and  souls. 

I  say,  first  to  examine  your  consciences  with  regard  to  things  eter 
nal.  No  careful  business-man  will  let  a  year  pass  by  without  taking 
stock  and  auditing  his  accounts.  He  wants  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  leakages,  to  know  in  detail  his  losses  and  gains,  to  observe  where 
retrenchments  must  be  made  and  where  improvements  are  demanded, 
to  note  what  investments  have  been  profitable  and  what  losses  can  be 
obviated,  to  detect  mistakes,  perhaps  theft  and  fraud  and  overreachings, 
and  thus  inaugurate  new  methods  or  improved  methods  to  enhance  the 
success  of  his  business.  He  knows  from  observation  that  unless  he  has 
recourse  to  this  periodical  scrutiny  of  his  business  accounts,  he  may  lose 
money,  jeopardize  his  present  success,  and  gradually  run  his  interests 
aground.  Have  we  not  known  men  of  probity  bring  disaster  upon 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  creditors  by  neglect  of  business 
methods?  Their  integrity  was  unquestionably  perfect  and  their  inten 
tions  were  the  purest  in  the  world,  but  they  kept  no  books,  never  dis 
trusted  their  memories  or  the  honesty  of  others,  and  the  result  of  this 
indiscretion  was  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  dependents.  We  have 
an  important  business  to  attend  to,  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  It  is 
really  the  one  necessary  thing  of  our  lives.  What  will  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world,  but  lose  his  soul?  "This  is  the  will  of  God  your  sanctification," 
warns  the  inspired  apostle.  Well,  then,  it  behooves  us  to  examine  our 
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souls  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  them  up  to  the  light  of  eternity  and 
observe  the  blemishes  and  mistakes,  the  faults  committed  and  the  dan 
gers  incurred,  lest  we  run  astray,  in  our  blindness  take  a  false  route  and 
not  attain  the  goal  intended.  For  no  doubt  souls  have  lost  the  true 
perspective  of  life.  There  have  been  those  who  have  been  blinded  to 
their  own  condition,  perhaps  thought  themselves  alive  and  were  dead. 
Such  souls  proceed  to  allow  themselves  the  strangest  liberties,  explain 
away  the  strictest  and  plainest  injunctions  of  law,  pardon  lapses  and 
excuse  faults,  permit  things  to  continue  which  loudly  call  for  reforma 
tion  and  change,  and  yet  their  eyes  see  not,  their  ears  hear  not,  their 
hearts  feel  not.  Spectators  occasionally  wonder;  the  simple  are  shocked; 
the  cynical  smile:  but  the  spiritually  blind  walk  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  inspect  our  souls  from  time  to  time,  and 
square  our  accounts  with  the  all-seeing  Judge  Who  will  one  day  deter 
mine  our  eternal  destiny.  This  is  one  object  of  every  retreat.  Good 
housekeepers  are  well  aware  that  dust  gathers  everywhere.  Dust  also 
gathers  on  our  souls. 

Another  object  is  to  refresh  our  souls.  Archbishop  Spalding  re 
marks  somewhere,  "Truths,  which  we  cease  to  meditate,  quickly  lose 
vital  meaning  to  us."  This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  al 
though  we  may  make  our  meditations  faithfully  every  day,  fill  the  lamp 
with  daily  oil,  the  lights  we  have  had  will  grow  dim ;  they  need  trim 
ming.  Experience  impresses  upon  us  the  human  need  of  withdrawing 
into  silence  and  solitude,  of  reweighing  at  greater  leisure  old  truths  and 
.giving  them  an  opportunity  of  sinking  into  our  souls.  There  are  so 
many  precious  truths  to  remember  and  so  many  virtues  to  cultivate  that 
we  require  periodically  some  days  of  quiet  retirement  to  recount  and 
reconsider  them.  We  are  apt  to  become  faint  and  weary,  to  tire  of  the 
same  unbroken  road  of  daily  duties,  to  lag  a  little  here  and  there.  We 
are  but  children  in  many  ways.  A  stimulus  is  wanted  on  the  road,  a 
bracing  of  the  tired  muscles.  Dull  monotony  is  bad  for  soul  and  body. 
So  the  retreat  is  a  blessed  means  to  rejuvenate  the  soul  and  prepare  it 
for  newly  running  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord.  The  fire  of  effort,  of  desire, 
of  zeal  and  love  will  be  rekindled,  and  the  heart  will  rejoice  and  leap, 
as  on  a  May  morning  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  in  splendor  and  the 
eool  balmy  air  seems  to  expand  and  fill  the  breast  with  new  life. 

If  such  be  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  retreat,  it  becomes  very  evident 
what  ought  to  be  the  spirit  that  should  actuate  it.  It  ought  to  be  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  peace.  First  of  earnestness.  This  flows  from 
the  importance  of  the  twofold  aim  of  the  retreat,  and  hardly  requires 
elucidation.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  to  secure  the 
safety  of  our  soul,  its  growth  in  perfection,  and  its  animation  in  spread 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  what  adds  peculiar 
emphasis  to  the  importance  is  the  fact  that  a  retreat  is  an  acceptable 
time,  a  providence  of  God,  a  grace  that  may  never  again  be  offered  to 
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us.  How  many  of  those,  who  last  year  made  their  annual  retreat,  have 
been  called  to  their  last  accounting?  Only  the  Omniscient  knows. 
This  may  be  our  last  retreat.  Some  one  of  our  retreats  will  be  the  last 
we  shall  ever  be  privileged  to  make,  and  we  shall  not  know  it  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  hear  God  knocking  loudly  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts;  the  last  time  we  shall  see  deeply  into  our  souls;  the 
last  time  we  shall  be  called  to  hear  what  the  Master  asks  of  us ;  the  last 
time  we  shall  make  a  review  of  our  past  and  scrutinize  our  stewardship; 
the  last  time  that  we  shall  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  clearness  of  intellect 
make  arrangements  to  meet  our  Judge  face  to  face  and  for  weal  or  woe 
tell  Him  of  our  management  of  the  trust  confided  to  us.  Some  day  will 
have  for  us  no  morrow.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  men  who  left 
their  home  with  books,  letters,  papers  lying  carelessly  around,  and  then 
were  brought  back  dead  to  their  rooms.  A  retreat  is  peculiarly  a  time 
to  prepare  for  eternity.  Manifestly  it  is  a  season  for  deep  earnestness 
of  mind.  However,  it  is  also  a  time  of  peace,  for  the  days  are  to  be 
spent  at  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Lord's  voice  in  the  soul 
is  a  still  voice.  We  must  shun  perturbation  of  mind.  Without  anxiety,, 
without  fear  and  dread,  we  must  remain  in  solitude.  For  the  Master  is. 
there !  If  we  want  nothing  but  the  truth,  if  we  seek  Him  sincerely,  if 
we  are  truly  solicitous  to  do  what  is  right,  we  need  have  no  fear.  He 
will  listen  to  our  prayer  for  light.  He  will  let  us  see  what  is  necessary 
for  us  to  see.  He  will  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  He  will  grant  us  strength 
to  follow  simply  the  Right.  Therefore  let  us  beware  of  making  the 
days  of  retreat,  days  of  gloom.  That  is  not  what  the  Master  intends. 
He  does  not  approve  of  fastening  a  soul  to  rack  and  tearing  it  apart. 
We  are  His  children;  He  loves  us;  He  is  anxious  to  enlighten  us  that 
we  may  draw  nearer  to  His  own  Heart  and  make  of  our  souls  temples 
of  peace,  purity  and  holiness.  Pain  is  not  of  His  making.  He  is  the 
God  of  mercy  and  of  joy  ineffable. 

Gratefully,  as  the  disciples  of  old,  let  us  accept  the  dear  Master's 
invitation  and  dwell  with  Him  apart — to  pray  with  Him,  praise  with 
Him,  love  with  Him,  to  talk  things  over  with  Him,  to  listen  gladly  to 
His  warnings,  thank  Him  for  His  teachings,  yield  generously  to  His 
urgings.  These  days  will  pass  too  swiftly,  they  will  distill  a  foretaste 
of  the  joy  that  will  be  ours  when  we  shall  live  with  Him  in  heaven, — 
at  their  close  we  shall  say,  "it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here"  and  wish  that 
they  never  end. 

THE  LORD  WE  WORSHIP 

Religion  means  union  with  God,  worship  and  service  of  God.  The 
more  exalted  our  views  of  God  are,  the  more  prompt  will  our  scervice 
of  Him  become,  the  more  spiritual  our  worship,  the  more  complete  our 
union.  When  men  have  a  narrow  and  corrupt  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
they  have  a  religion  debasing  or  superstitious;  when  on  the  other  hand 
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they  cannot  express  in  words  the  great  views  they  entertain  of  the 
sovereign  greatness  of  God,  their  religion  partakes  of  the  sublimity  of 
their  visions  and  its  practises  are  ennobling  and  worthy  of  the  Deity 
worshipped.  You  are  Religious,  professedly  devoted  to  God.  Let  your 
first  meditation  then  be  on  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  God  you 
serve, — that  your  service  may  be  more  generous,  your  worship  more 
thorough,  your  love  more  elevating  and  divine. 

In  spirit  let  us  transport  ourselves  to  that  first  great  battlefield 
where  angelic  hosts  withstood  one  another,  and  the  cry  of  St.  Michael 
and  his  companions  was:  Who  is  like  God?  Lucifer  is  as  a  morning- 
star  among  the  countless  throngs  of  angelic  spirits  and  beautiful  beyond 
conception,  more  brilliant  than  a  midday  sun,  towering  like  a  mountain 
peak  in  strength  over  others,  perchance  the  sublimest  creature  ever 
called  forth  by  the  voice  of  the  Creator; — but,  who  is  like  God?  St. 
Michael  is  given  power  divine,  and  Lucifer  falls  like  lightning  from 
the  battlements  of  heaven  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  hell.  Let  us 
implore  St.  Michael  to  impart  to  us  a  knowledge  of  God;  ask  him  to 
intercede  for  us  that  we,  too,  may  perceive  something  of  the  sovereignty 
of  our  blessed  Creator  and  be  impressed  with  the  greatness,  the  eternity, 
the  beauty,  and  holiness  of  God. 

First,  the  greatness  of  God.  Who  is  like  God  in  His  immensity 
and  power?  We  are  often  awed  with  the  power  of  nature,  as  a  storm 
at  sea,  the  fury  of  a  cyclone,  the  irresistible  force  of  a  deluge  of  water. 
A  comparatively  small  bomb  of  nitroglycerin  is  thrown  into  a  sky 
scraper  and  the  instantaneous  havoc  created  is  terrible.  We  are  assured 
that  the  power  enclosed  in  an  atom  of  matter  is  beyond  anything  we 
can  conceive.  The  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  and  speeds  on  its  course 
around  the  sun  with  such  velocity,  that,  if  it  were  suddenly  checked  by 
a  collision,  it  would  be  crushed  into  extinction.  Whence  all  this  tre 
mendous  power  but  from  God  who  carries  the  world  in  the  palm  of 
His  hand?  Consider  the  immensity  of  space.  We  cannot  picture  to 
ourselves  the  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  that  separate  us  from  the  sun. 
The  nearest  star  is  still  more  distant.  Astronomers  teach  us  that  it 
takes  one  thousand  years  for  the  light  of  some  stars  to  reach  the  earth, 
A  star  may  be  demolished,  in  fact,  may  have  disappeared  as  dustless 
powder  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  its  light  reaches  us  only  tonight. 
Still  all  this  space  is  filled  with  the  immensity  of  God.  Fly  to  the  utter 
most  parts  of  space,  and  He  will  be  there.  St.  Augustine  gives  us  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  greatness  of  God  when  he  asks:  "'Who  is 
God?'  I  asked  the  earth  and  it  said,  '  'Tis  not  I.'  And  all  the  things 
in  the  earth  confessed  the  same.  I  asked  the  sea  and  the  deep  and  the 
living  things  thereof,  and  they  answered,  'We  are  not  thy  God;  seek 
higher  above  us.'  I  asked  the  fleeting  air  about  me,  and  the  air  with 
all  its  inhabitants,  cried  out,  'I  am  not  thy  God.'  I  asked  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars.  Said  they,  'Neither  are  we  the  God  whom  thou  seek- 
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est/  And  I  said  to  all  the  things  that  stand  around  the  door  of  my 
flesh:  'You  have  told  that  you  are  not  my  God.  Give  me  at  least  some 
tidings  of  Him/  And  they  all  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice:  'It  is  He 
that  made  us/  "  Indeed,  who  is  like  God? 

Secondly,  let  us  reflect  upon  His  eternity.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  duration  that  never  begins  and  never  ends.  No  creature  can  picture 
to  himself  such  a  duration.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  our  own 
immortality,  we  feel  helpless.  Comparisons  assist  us  in  widening  our 
ideas,  but  they  cannot  exhaust  the  ultimate  contents  of  immortality. 
The  familiar  image  of  a  bird  alighting  on  the  earth  every  thousand 
years  is  helpful  in  that  direction.  Imagine  the  earth  to  be  a  globe  of 
polished  steel.  Let  this  bird  come  every  millenium  and  once  glide  over 
this  globe.  How  long  will  it  take  the  bird  to  wear  away  a  millionth 
part  of  an  inch?  How  many  ages  would  elapse  before  this  polished 
globe  would  have  lost  one  inch  of  its  volume?  And  yet,  when  after 
countless  ages  the  bird  should  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  earth  to 
an  atom  of  dust,  eternity  would  not  have  commenced  its  never-ending 
revolutions.  And  as  God  will  never  cease  to  be,  so  He  never  began. 
When  He  said,  Let  there  be  light !  or  still  farther  back,  when  He  called 
forth  from  nothingness  the  angels'  throng,  He  had  already  lived  a  whole 
eternity.  It  was  one  changeless,  ceaseless,  immovable,  never-beginning, 
never-ending  Present.  We  cannot  in  that  eternity  picture  to  ourselves 
a  point  when  creation  began,  for  there  is  no  point  of  time  in  such  an 
eternity,  only  an  ever  lasting  Now.  And  only  God  is  essentially  eter 
nal, — outside  of  Him,  creatures  live  and  die,  begin  and  cease,  measure 
their  duration  by  things  which  themselves  commence  and  pass  away. 
Indeed,  overwhelmed  and  awe-stricken  we  may  well  exclaim:  Who  is 
like  to  God? 

Thirdly,  let  us  consider  His  beauty.  Since  His  beauty  is  a  spirit's 
beauty,  we  cannot  image  it  forth.  For  all  our  ideas  are  clothed  in 
material  garbs.  We  are  chained  to  matter ;  our  most  immaterial  thoughts 
express  themselves  and  lie  in  our  very  minds  not  stripped,  but  wrapped 
in  mental  words.  A  spirit's  beauty  can  therefore  only  be  pictured  under 
earthly  forms.  Earthly  beauty  is  a  lattice  through  which  the  spirit's 
beauty  gleams.  And  oh,  there  is  so  much  earthly  beauty !  What  a 
wealth  of  entrancing  beauty  the  inanimate  world  presents  to  the  observ 
ing  eye.  St.  Ignatius  gazes  at  midnight  upon  the  deep  blue  firmament 
with  its  innumerable  galaxy  of  stars  and  exclaims:  How  miserable  the 
earth  appears,  when  I  look  up  to  heaven.  Yet  this  so-called  miserable 
earth  displays  not  infrequently  a  beauty  that  is  soul-enthralling,  soul- 
subduing.  Who  has  ever  stood  upon  Inspiration-point  of  the  Yellow 
stone  canyon  and  regarded  the  exuberance  of  colors  riotously  thrown 
on  pinnacles  of  rock,  on  mountain-sides,  on  crags  and  clefts  and  water 
falls  and  running  streams,  without  being  impressed  with  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  God's  creation?  Who  has  wandered  through  our  great 
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zoological  gardens  or  walked  through  tropical  forests  or  listened  to  the 
morning  songs  of  the  sky's  inhabitants  in  the  south,  or  observed  the 
graceful  gambols  of  multitudinous  species  of  fish  in  our  transparent 
marine  gardens,  without  admitting  to  his  heart,  that  creation's  beauties 
appear  as  innumerable  as  ever  surprising?  Regard  the  human  figure, 
the  human  countenance.  It  may  be  rare  that  you  perceive  a  perfect 
human  figure,  a  countenance  that  may  be  called  divinely  beautiful,  one 
without  a  single  flaw  or  blemish  or  imperfection, — still  are  there  not 
men  and  women  of  supremely  pleasing  aspect?  Are  there  not  faces 
that  are  luminous  mirrors  of  souls  touchingly  pure  and  great  and  beau 
tiful?  The  beauty  of  some  children's  faces  is  so  striking  that  we  cannot 
but  think  of  them  as  little  cherubs  hiding  in  human  flesh.  And  yet  all 
this  wondrous  beauty  is  but  an  outpouring  of  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
God.  If  He  were  not  to  sustain  us,  we  should  not  be  able  to  look  into 
His  face  and  live.  Who  is  like  God? 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  dwell  upon  the  holiness  of  God.  It  would 
seem  that  upon  no  attribute  does  the  Most  High  lay  such  stress  as  upon 
His  holiness.  "Be  ye  holy,  because  I  am  holy."  "Let  the  priests  be 
holy,  because  I  am  holy."  By  the  command  of  God  the  plate  of  gold 
on  the  mitre  of  the  high-priest  bore  the  words:  "The  Holy  of  the 
Lord."  Josue  warns  the  people:  "You  will  not  be  able  to  serve  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  a  holy  God."  Isaias  quotes  the  Lord  repeatedly  as  say 
ing:  "I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  the  holy  one  of  Israel."  "Great  is  he 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  the  holy  one  of  Israel."  The  prophet  sees 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  elevated.  Upon  it  stood  the 
Seraphim ;  with  their  wings  they  cover  his  face  and  feet  and  cry  out 
to  one  another,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  In  the 
apocalypse  St.  John,  too,  narrates  how  at  the  throne  the  living  creatures 
rest  not  day  and  night,  saying:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  al 
mighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come."  It  is  not  the  Lord's 
power,  His  eternity  and  His  beauty,  that  claim  our  heart's  deepest 
admiration  and  worship:  it  is  His  holiness.  In  a  creature  holiness  im 
plies  not  only  freedom  from  moral  stain,  from  sin,  but  also  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  perfection  or  righteousness.  In  a  creature  this  perfec 
tion  is  limited.  Our  Immaculate  Mother  was  ever  free  from  spot  or 
stain.  She  is  among  Eve's  children  as  a  lily  among  thorns.  She  is  the 
dove  undefiled  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  grace.  Yet  being  a  creature, 
lier  holiness  has  limits.  Only  the  Lord  God's  holiness  is  infinite.  Not 
only  is  His  purity  like  a  consuming  fire,  but  His  sanctity,  His  righteous 
ness  is  limitless.  He  is  justice,  mercy,  goodness,  devotedness,  fidelity, 
truthfulness,  magnanimity,  charity,  generosity,  humility,  the  moral  law 
itself.  He  is  more  than  the  highest,  the  loveliest,  the  worthiest,  that  we 
poor  mortals  can  conceive.  He  can  nev&ycompromise,  He  can  never 
justify  a  falsehood,  He  can  never  approve  of  a  lower  perfection  than 
the  infinite.  He  is  the  Holy  One.  There  is  no  being  that  can  approach 
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Him  in  His  solitary  holiness.  The  voice  speaks  to  Moses  from  the? 
burning  bush,  "Moses,  Moses,  come  not  nigh  hither,  put  off  the  shoes 
from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
Indeed,  indeed,  who  is  like  God  ? 

Venite  exultemus.  "Come  let  us  praise  the  Lord  with  joy.  *  *  * 
For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  For  in 
his  hand  are  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
are  his.  For  the  sea  is  his  and  he  made  it,  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry 
land.  Come  let  us  adore  and  fall  down  and  weep  before  the  Lord  that 
made  us.  For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of  his 
pasture  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand." 

OUR  GOD 

Every  day  in  our  Office  we  chant,  We  are  His  people,  and  the  sheep 
of  His  pasture,  "nos  autem  populu's  ejus  et  oves  pascuae  ejus."  We 
have  our  Creator's  word  for  it.  The  Israelites  are  gathered  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  mountain's  top  is  hidden  in  portentous  clouds,  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  the  thunders  roll.  From  out  the  darkness  a  voice 
speaks;  every  man,  women  and  child  trembling  hears  the  words:  "I 
am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
Let  us  reflect  upon  these  three  truths :  I  am  the  Lord,  I  am  thy  God,. 
I  am  the  one  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

First,  I  am  the  Lord.  For  He  made  not  only  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  and  covered  the  dry  land  with  verdure,  but  He  made  us.  We 
are  His  property.  Of  ourselves  we  are  nothing.  We  came  forth  out  of 
the  womb  of  nothingness.  A  few  years  ago,  we  were  not.  No  one 
loved  us,  cared  for  us,  thought  of  us.  We  were  infinitely  less  than  the 
dust  floating  in  that  sunbeam.  Then  we  were  called  forth;  no,  were 
not  called,  we  were  made.  My  very  personality  was  created.  Can  I 
claim  this  body  and  soul  as  my  own  ?  Scarcely ;  they  were  loaned  to 
me;  I  have  a  borrowed  existence.  My  intellect,  my  memory,  all  the 
faculties  of  my  soul,  all  the  organs  and  senses  and  flesh  of  my  body, — 
all  are  gifts  that  may  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn.  What  is  nearer 
to  me  than  my  will,  my  free  will?  It  can  rise  up  against  God;  it  can 
refuse  submission  and  worship;  it  can  stand  upright  beside  Him  and 
say,  I  will  not  serve  Thee.  And  yet  this  very  will  of  mine  is  a  creature, 
stamping  me  as  a  person;  but,  again,  this  person  remains  a  thing  made. 
What  have  and  what  am  I,  but  what  I  have  received?  Absolutely,  we 
belong  to  Him.  Nay  more,  we  depend  upon  Him  every  moment  of  our 
existence.  His  arms  are  beneath  us  all  the  time.  Let  Him  withdraw 
His  hand  from  under  us,  and  we  fall  back  into  nothingness  more 
quickly  than  the  bad  angels  fell  into  hell.  We  cannot  breathe,  we  can 
not  speak,  we  cannot  think  without  His  sustaining  and  helping  us.  In 
fact  He  is  nearer  to  us,  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  Our  consciousness 
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may  collapse,,  we  may  forget  our  very  names,  but  He  is  always  there 
with  us  and  we  remain  His.  Truly,  then,  we  are  His  property  and 
possession.  What  follows  more  rigorously  than  that  we  ought  to  serve 
Him  ?  The  peasant  has  a  right  to  the  harvests  of  the  fields  that  are  his 
and  that  he  has  cultivated.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  belongs  to  him  who 
has  planted  and  nurtured  it.  The  dog  acknowledges  the  claim  of  his 
master's  voice.  We  belong  to  the  Lord;  therefore  justice  enjoins  ser 
vice.  Obedience  to  Him  is  essentially  right.  Have  we  rendered  it? 

Secondly,  I  am  thy  God.  This  signifies  more  than  the  expression, 
I  am  the  Lord.  What  is  God?  We  have  meditated  upon  some  of  His 
attributes,  His  power,  His  eternity,  His  beauty  and  holiness.  But  His 
attributes  are  infinite,  without  number.  Human  language  is  inadequate 
to  express  all  that  He  is.  No  created  mind  can  exhaust  His  perfections. 
In  heaven,  we  shall  be  enabled  by  the  light  of  glory  to  look  upon  Him,, 
the  tri-une  God,  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  His  being, 
ecstatically  drink  in  the  ever-growing  evidences  of  His  love,  but  we 
shall  never  reach  bottom,  never  comprehend:  the  finite  cannot  grasp 
the  infinite.  What  is  God?  Ask  the  Seraphim.  They  have  knelt  at 
His  throne  for  ages  but  they  can  but  cry:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the 
God  of  Israel.  Ask  the  saints  who  in  rapture  saw  Him  drop  the  veil 
that  hides  Him  in  the  Eucharist.  They  can  but  exclaim:  My  God  and 
my  All!  Ask  the  Mother  who  bore  Him  under  her  heart:  she  cries 
out,  Magnificat,  my  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.  St.  Paul  is  blinded  at 
sight  of  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ.  Later  he  is  lifted  up  to- 
heaven,  he  is  not  granted  the  beatific  vision,  but  he  sees  some  created 
reflex.  Overwhelmed,  he  writes:  "Neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man  what  things  God  hath  pre 
pared  for  those  who  love  Him."  But  the  things  seen  by  St.  Paul  are 
created  things;  what  must  the  increated  God  be!  "I  am  thy  God!" 
Alas,  that  we  cannot  frame  into  burning  words  all  that  He  is  to  us. 
The  story  is  told  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  that  one  day  a  person  seeing 
him,  whispered  to  another:  How  good  must  God  be,  since  Monseigneur 
de  Geneve  is  so  good !  Take  all  that  we  can  conceive  of  goodness,  of 
mercy,  of  love,  of  beauty;  pile  it  mountain  high,  multiply  it  a  million 
fold, — all  that  and  more,  God  is.  To  His  holiness  there  is  no  limit,  to 
His  goodness  there  is  no  end,  of  His  attributes  there  is  no  number. 
What  can  we  do  but  worship  Him  and  reverence  Him  with  all  our 
hearts  and  rejoice  that  we  are  the  sheep  of  His  pasture? 

Thirdly,  we  are  reminded  that  He  has  brought  us  from  the  house 
of  bondage.  He  has  freed  us  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  from  the  slavery 
of  passion,  and  the  shackles  of  the  world.  From  sin  how  often  has  He 
not  liberated  us?  Add  the  times  that  we  have  knelt  in  the  shadow  of 
the  confessional  and  heard  the  words  of  His  absolving  minister:  "I 
absolve  you  from  your  sins."  Add  the  sins:  can  you  imagine  their 
number?  And  can  you  recall  the  nature  of  these  sins?  Every  week 
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we  approach  the  sacrament  of  Penance;  perhaps  have  repeated  the  same 
kind  and  number  of  sins  for  many  years.  Every  time  'that  we  have 
gone,  it  is  He,  Who  has  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  His  preventing 
grace;  it  is  He,  Who  has  enlightened  our  minds  and  moved  our  hearts 
to  supernatural  contrition;  it  is  He,  by  Whose  power  we  have  been 
cleansed  and  bidden  to  try  again.  By  His  blood  we  have  been  purified 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  of  more  than  thousands  of  sin.  More 
over,  it  is  He,  Who  has  enabled  us  to  uproot  evil  habits  and  conse 
quences  of  sin  and  has  continually  furnished  strength  to  rein  in  our 
native  passions  and  vicious  inclinations.  It  is  a  touching  favor  to  be 
restored  to  God's  friendship  by  the  infusion  of  sanctifying  grace,  but 
think  of  the  actual  graces  that  have  poured  in  upon  us  to  make  us  per 
severe.  For  after  sin  has  been  pardoned,  there  remain  certain  effects 
or  remains  of  sin,  such  as  dispositions  to  evil,  ingrained  habits,  facile 
liabilities  to  fall,  lurid  imaginations,  terror-inspiring  memories  of  sin. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  repent,  confess  and  begin  anew,  par 
ticularly  during  a  time  of  special  grace  such  as  a  retreat  and  mission, 
but  who  can  give  us  strength  to  persevere,  when  habits  reassert  them 
selves  and  the  former  visions  of  truth  grow  dim?  God  alone.  No 
doubt,  we  must  do  our  share,  but  they  labor  in  vain  to  erect  a  dam 
against  the  torrents  that  will  sweep  over  the  soul,  unless  He  the  great 
builder  constructs  it.  If  we  have  escaped  the  bondage  of  these  passions 
and  these  effects  of  past  sin,  it  is  He  to  whom  we  must  give  the  honor 
and  glory.  Finally,  He  has  called  you  out  of  the  world  into  the  sweet 
liberty  of  His  children  and  spouses.  The  world  is  a  house  of  bondage; 
its  pleasures  and  riches  and  honors  forge  chains  upon  their  votaries. 
How  rarely  do  you  find  a  rich  man  truly  detached,  truly  poor  in  spirit ! 
Will  he,  who  has  given  himself  to  pleasure  and  comfort  of  every  sort, 
will  he,  I  say,  readily  remain  clean  of  heart,  prepared  to  sacrifice  them 
at  the  behest  of  duty,  resigned  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  reverses  of 
fortune,  sickness  or  other  afflictions?  We  are  strangely  touched  when 
we  see  humility  in  high  places,  for  power,  position,  learning,  honors,  of 
their  nature  inflate  and  corrupt  the  human  heart.  From  almost  all 
these  dangers  Divine  Providence  has  liberated  the  religious,  in  calling 
her  out  of  the  world  into  His  enclosed  garden  of  chastity,  poverty  and 
obedience.  Ah,  she  more  than  any  other  human  being  ought  to  repeat: 
"What  shall  I  render  to  God  for  all  the  things  He  has  rendered  to  me?" 
"I  am  the  Lord," — His  absolute  sovereignty  justly  demands  limit 
less  obedience.  "I  am  thy  God," — His  infinite  perfections  call  for 
boundless  reverence.  "I  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of  bond 
age," — His  mercies  without  number  deserve  our  eternal  gratitude.  Oh, 
if  we  hear  His  voice  to-day,  let  us  not  harden  our  hearts,  lest  He  say  of 
us  as  He  said  of  the  Israelites  of  yore:  "Forty  years  long  was  I  offended 
with  that  generation  *  *  *  so  I  swore  in  my  wrath,  They  shall  not 
•enter  into  my  rest."  The  Lord,  our  God,  save  us  from  eternal  bondage ! 
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A  TALK  ON  MEDITATION 

I  propose  every  afternoon  to  select  some  daily  or  weekly  duty  of 
your  life  as  a  subject  for  some  practical  suggestions. 

Without  doubt  the  principal  spiritual  exercise  in  the  life  of  one 
consecrated  to  God  is  meditation  or  mental  prayer. 

Mental  prayer  is  obviously  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bestowed 
upon  some  in  larger  measure  than  upon  others.  Still  it  can  and  ought 
to  be  practised  and  cultivated  by  all.  Saints  have  employed  most 
striking  utterances  in  extolling  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  meditation. 
I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  you  of  one  sentence  of  Holy  Writ: 
"With  desolation  is  the  whole  land  made  desolate,  because  no  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart."  Neglect  of  all  mental  prayer  is  sure  to  draw 
after  it  coldness  and  indifference,  disregard  of  recommendations  and 
finally  sin.  The  fire  of  devotedness  to  God  will  die  out  unless  stirred 
by  reflection  and  prayer.  This  is  so  evident  that  it  needs  no  amplifica 
tion  or  proof.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  meditation  be  made  in 
a  formal  manner,  at  appointed  time  and  according  to  particular  methods. 
Not  a  few  souls  find  it  always  difficult  to  meditate  in  the  morning,  to 
concentrate  their  minds  on  the  points  read  to  them  from  some  book,  to 
elicit  the  sentiments  suggested,  and  thus  draw  strength  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  day's  work.  But  these  souls  find  food  for  thought  in  reading 
the  Gospels,  in  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  recalling  an  instruc 
tion  given.  They  do  reflect  and  give  crumbs  of  thought  to  their  souls 
but  not  in  a  formal  manner.  However,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  with 
out  some  reflection  the  religious  soul  will  become  a  weary  waste  like 
the  desert  lands  of  Arizona.  With  desolation  will  it  be  made  desolate 
because  it  thinketh  not  in  its  heart.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  that. 
A  more  practical  consideration  is  the  question  how  may  we  meditate 
profitably  and  entertainingly. 

"Before  prayer  prepare  thy  soul,  and  be  not  as  a  man  that  tempteth 
God."  That  preparation  should  be  remote  as  well  as  immediate.  The 
immediate  preparation  may  occasionally  be  impossible,  but  if  the  re 
mote  preparation  is  lacking,  meditation  will  often  fail  to  give  us  satis 
faction  and  be  languid  and  harassed  with  distractions.  This  remote 
preparation  consists  in  habitual  fidelity  to  the  inspirations  of  grace  and 
in  the  curbing  of  our  passions,  more  particularly  in  the  control  of  our 
imagination.  When  we  have  been  negligent  in  the  prompt  and  entire 
fulfillment  of  our  little  duties,  when  we  have  turned  away  from  inspira 
tions  to  a  higher  and  better  life,  when  we  have  struggled  with  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  sought  our  personal  satisfactions,  when  we  have  lost 
the  art  of  voluntary  mortification,  when  we  have  let  our  imaginations 
roam  at  leisure  over  every  field  and  freely  entertained  feelings  more  or 
less  discordant  with  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
be  deaf  to  clamorous  cries  of  creatures  and  to  fix  the  mind's  attention 
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upon  God  and  the  unseen  things  of  faith.  Every  avenue  of  the  soul 
has  been  opened  and  warped ;  it  cannot  be  closed  at  will.  A  leisurely 
quiet  attention  to  the  duty  of  the  successive  moments  is  one  of  the  best 
protections  of  the  spirit  of  recollection  and  constitutes  therefore  an  ad 
mirable  remote  preparation  for  the  hour  of  meditation. 

The  immediate  preparation  consists  principally  in  calling  to  mind 
and  realizing  the  presence  of  God.  Say  to  yourselves:  God  is  here. 
He  fills  all  space.  All  creation  lies  in  Him  as  the  fish  in  the  waters  of 
the  deep.  In  Him  we  move  and  have  our  being.  He  is  nearer  to  me 
than  my  breathing,  nearer  than  my  body  to  my  soul.  He  is  within  me, 
and  sees  every  movement  of  my  soul;  nay,  sees  in  it  what  I  am  uncon 
scious  of.  He  is  as  a  king  upon  a  throne  in  the  tabernacle  of  my 
interior.  He  is  so  great,  and  I  am  so  little.  He  is  the  almighty,  holy 
One, — and  I  am  His  puny,  sinful  creature.  Then  adore  Him,  revere 
Him,  love  Him;  ask  Him  to  make  you  clean;  beg  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
illuminate  your  mind,  soften  your  heart,  strengthen  your  will  that  you 
may  be  faithful  to  Him  to  the  end. 

Thereupon  recall  the  points  of  your  meditation.  Weigh  each  point; 
convince  yourself  of  its  truth,  argue  about  it,  regard  it  from  different 
angles,  repeat  it  to  yourself  so  as  to  impress  it  upon  your  mind.  When 
you  have  succeeded  in  becoming  newly  convinced  of  the  truth  that  you 
have  considered,  examine  yourself  to  see  whether  you  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  it  in  the  past  and  where  and  how  you  have  failed. 
Then  elicit  the  various  sentiments  that  the  subject  suggests:  they  .may 
be  acts  of  admiration,  love,  contrition,  self-abasement,  praise,  joy, 
hatred,  contempt,  detestation,  fear,  confidence,  submission.  These  are 
at  times  called  colloquies  or  talks  with  our  Lord;  mental  communions 
and  correspondences.  Occasionally  they  may  not  arise  spontaneously 
and  may  be  difficult  to  call  forth.  But  by  going  through  the  various 
.acts  enumerated,  one  by  one,  methodically,  the  heart  will  respond  and 
prayers  for  help  arise,  bud  forth  as  it  were,  like  flowers  from  a  plant 
that  has  been  sheltered  and  watered  and  pruned.  This  is  truly  mental 
prayer.  It  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  investigation  and  discussion;  not 
a  dry  study  and  mental  contemplation:  it  is  a  considering  and  ponder 
ing  with  a  view  to  holding  intercourse  with  our  Lord,  silently  it  may 
be  at  times,  but  it  is  a  very  real  communion  with  Him  or  the  saints  or 
the  angels.  Meditation  must  result  in  prayer.  But  it  must  also  result 
in  some  firm,  practical,  detailed  resolution  which  can  become  effective 
at  once,  carried  out  immediately.  A  general  indefinite  resolution,  we 
know,  is  productive  of  little  good.  Foresee  the  occasions  when  you  can 
put  the  resolution  into  execution;  foresee  how  you  will  accomplish  it 
and  what  remedies  you  will  employ  to  guard  and  keep  it.  And  when 
you  have  thus  formed  a  clear  and  precise  resolution,  carry  it  to  the  feet 
of  our  Lord  and  implore  His  Help  to  be  true  to  it.  Tell  Him  it  is  the 
result  of  His  illumination,  remind  Him  of  the  fact  that  He  called  vou 
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to  His  side,  plead  with  Him  as  a  child  importuning  its  mother,  reason 
-with  Him  as  the  mother  of  Chanaan  begging  for  the  cure  of  her  daugh 
ter.  He  said:  "It  is  not  good  to  take  the  bread  of  the  children  and 
cast  it  to  the  dogs."  But  she  answered:  "Yea,  Lord:  for  the  whelps 
also  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  their  masters."  Here 
is  humble,  persistent  prayer  crowned  with  success.  It  is  in  like  manner 
that  we  must  entertain  our  divine  Lord  in  meditation,  dwell  with  Him, 
talk  with  Him,  yield  ourselves  to  Him,  and  ask  His  all-important  bless 
ing.  Is  it  not  thus  that  our  Lord  spent  the  hour  of  prayer  with  His 
Father  in  Gethsemane?  He  foresaw  all  that  He  had  to  suffer  on  the 
morrow,  He  regarded  the  oceans  of  sin  for  which  He  was  to  pour  out 
His  innocent  blood,  He  dwelt  upon  the  inadequacy  of  His  passion  in 
regard  to  the  many  for  whom  He  was  to  suffer  in  vain,  He  reflected 
upon  the  severity  of  His  Father's  justice  and  the  desires  of  His  Father's 
heart,  He  pleaded  for  mercy,  "Remove  this  chalice  from  me,"  He  asked 
Himself  as  later  He  asked  Peter,  "The  chalice  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  And  He  ever  renewed  His  submission, 
'"Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  Strength  had  come  to  Him  in 
prayer.  Resolutely  He  bade  His  apostles,  "Rise  up,  let  us  go:  behold 
he  that  will  betray  me  is  at  hand." — In  conclusion,  we  kneel  down  in 
spirit  before  our  Blessed  Lady  and  place  in  her  hands  the  fruit  of  our 
meditation.  She  is  our  Mother ;  she  is  full  of  grace,  of  her  fulness  we 
received  when  we  made  our  mental  prayer ;  of  it  we  must  receive  again 
to  achieve  the  purpose  we  have  resolved  upon.  Ask  for  her  blessing, 
before  we  arise  and  return  to  our  daily  occupations.  Monstra  te  esse 
matrem,  sumat  per  te  preces,  qui  pro  nobis  natus,  tulit  esse  tuus. 

Finally,  St.  Francis  de  Sables  recommends  that  we  make  a  spiritual 
bouquet  to  keep  before  us  during  the  day.  Take  a  thought,  a  word,  or 
an  expression  which  summarizes  the  lessons  we  have  considered,  or 
reflects  the  lights  given  us,  or  distils  the  fragrance  of  our  colloquies 
with  our  dear  Master, — and  turn  to  it  ever  and  anon  during  the  day,  as 
.a  guest  who  will  inhale  the  perfume  of  the  bouquet  pinned  on  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  by  his  host.  The  time  spent  in  meditation  will  bear  com 
paratively  little  fruit,  if  after  prayer  we  forget  the  instructions  con 
veyed  and  the  promises  made.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  them  repeatedly, 
to  remind  ourselves  of  them,  to  keep  ourselves  so  to  speak  saturated 
with  them.  The  spiritual  bouquet  aims  at  doing  this.  A  light  once 
given,  may  be  extinguished  forever,  because  the  oil  of  reflection  has 
^ceased  to  feed  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  meditation  as  it  should  be  made.  Let 
us  not  be  discouraged  if  often  we  fail  to  make  it  as  we  desire  and  to 
derive  apparently  little  fruit  from  it.  Beg  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  gift 
of  prayer.  Do  what  in  you  lies  to  make  the  exercise  successful.  When 
ihe  mind  is  depressed  and  the  heart  inert  after  every  effort,  stay  with 
our  Lord  quietly,  kneel  beside  Him  in  silence,  and  content  yourself  with 
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saying,  "Lord,  thou  knowst  all  things:  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
The  time  thus  spent  in  dryness,  perhaps  in  bitterness  of  soul,  in  involun 
tary  distractions,  will  not  be  lost  in  the  eyes  of  Him  at  Whose  call  you 
have  come  and  at  Whose  feet  you  have  remained,  longing  for  Him  to 
speak  and  heal  your  soul.  Power  will  go  out  from  Him  to  sustain  you. 
Some  day  His  face  will  again  shine  upon  you  and  you  will  be  com 
forted. 

GOD  HATH  FIRST  LOVED  US 

In  our  last  meditation  we  considered  God's  claims  upon  our  service. 
Justice,  reverence,  and  gratitude  demand  of  us  that  we  obey  Him  abso 
lutely,  willingly,  joyfully.  We  can  never  exhaust  the  plenitude  of  these 
titles  to  our  submission  to  God's  will.  However,  we  can  add  to  these 
titles  another,  that  will  render  the  yoke  easy  and  the  burden  light ;  and 
that  title  is  God's  love  of  us  and  our  love  of  God. 

When  St.  John  expatiates  on  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of 
loving  God,  he  repeats  and  seems  to  delight  in  repeating,  God  hath  first 
loved  us.  Let  us  therefore  love  God,  because  God  first  hath  loved  us. 
Perhaps  we  would  not  have  expected  this  apostle  to  lay  such  emphasis 
on  this  reason  for  loving  God.  He  has  been  compared  to  an  eagle  div 
ing  into  the  essence  of  the  Divinity.  What  a  sublime  note  he  strikes 
when  he  commences  his  Gospel:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Another  might 
have  said,  "Love  God  because  He  is  what  He  is.  Love  Him  because 
of  His  righteousness,  beauty  and  holiness.  Love  Him  because  He  is 
goodness  itself.  Leave  yourself  in  the  background,  think  only  of  Him, 
He  is  perfection  itself.  Love  Him  because  of  His  moral  grandeur." 
On  the  contrary,  St.  John  says:  "Love  God  because  He  hath  first 
loved  us."  He  appeals  to  our  human  hearts  and  reminds  us  that  love 
calls  for  love.  Such  mutual  love  makes  all  things  easy. 

First,  let  us  reflect:  God  has  loved  us  from  eternity.  "Yea,  I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love."  Have  we  ever  realized  that? 
Before  we  were  born,  before  Adam  was  made,  before  the  firmament  of 
heaven  was  stretched  across  the  deep,  before  any  angel  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  the  great  white  throne,  when  He  was  all  alone  in  the  never- 
beginning  days  of  eternity,  He  thought  of  us  and  loved  us.  With  the 
same  everlasting  love,  in  the  same  act,  in  which  the  eternal  Father  loved 
His  Son,  each  one  of  us  can  truthfully  say  without  any  exaggeration, 
He  thought  of  me,  He  loved  me.  He  saw  me  just  as  I  am  with  all  my 
limitations,  and  yet  His  Spirit  brooded  over  me  in  love.  We  almost 
shrink  from  such  an  awful  statement.  How  can  it  be  ?  we  ask  ourselves. 
How  is  it  possible  that  He  should  think  of  me  everlastingly  ?  And  yet 
nothing  is  truer  than  this  proposition,  God  has  loved  us  with  an  eternal 
love.  That  love  has  never  changed,  can  never  change,  for  He  is  im- 
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mutable.  He  never  begins,  He  never  ends.  He  is  a  pure  act.  We 
have  therefore  been  always  with  Him.  His  love  has  ever  encircled  us. 
When  the  angelic  choirs  throng  around  Him  and  sing  His  praises  and 
cast  themselves  in  ecstasy  before  His  throne,  His  thought  is  ever  with 
us.  As  a  father  dandles  his  child  upon  his  knees,  as  a  mother  clasps 
her  first-born  to  her  heart,  so  His  arms  have  eternally  been  around  us 
and  His  heart  dwelt  upon  us.  Yes,  it  is  a  mystery,  that  we  cannot 
grasp;  a  mystery,  that  d*ffers  difficulties  we  cannot  solve  and  questions 
that  we  cannot  answer ;  yet,  it  remains  true  that  God  has  loved  with  an 
everlasting  love.  Examine  the  proposition  from  every  side  and  probe  it 
as  you  please;  there  it  stands  out  as  a  beacon  of  light,  shining  in  the 
darkness  and  the  storm.  Let  it  sink  into  the  depths  of  our  soul.  In 
silence  and  solitude,  hushed  and  awe-stricken  let  us  repeat  to  ourselves 
the  inspired  words:  "In  caritate  perpetua  dilexi  te." 

Secondly,  let  us  reflect  that  He  loves  us  unto  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Says  St.  Paul:  "The  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  delivered  Him 
self  for  me."  Our  divine  Lord  remarked:  "Greater  love  than  this  no 
man  hath  that  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  He 
laid  down  His  life  not  only  for  the  human  race  in  general,  but  for  me. 
We  almost  involuntarily  query:  "Did  He  think  of  me  individually? 
Was  I  before  Him  when  He  died?  What  am  I  in  the  midst  of  the 
billions  of  human  beings  that  have  lived  and  died  on  this  earth  ?  Surely 
among  so  many  I  am  less  than  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  less  than  a  ripple 
on  the  ocean's  waves.  Did  He  think  of  me  and  offer  His  blood  for 
me?"  St.  Paul  replies:  "He  delivered  Himself  for  me."  True  our 
Lord's  human  intellect,  being  created,  was  finite;  it  had  limits  and  its 
limits  we  cannot  determine:  still  He  was  and  is  God.  As  God  with  His 
divine  intellect  at  least,  Jesus  thought  of  us,  of  each  one  of  us.  When 
He  stretched  upon  the  cross,  when  the  nails  were  driven  through  the 
flesh,  bones  and  sinews  of  His  hands  and  feet,  when  He  was  lifted  up 
and  endured  death's  agony  for  three  dark  hours,  when  He  cried  out, 
It  is  consummated,  and  bent  His  head  to  His  Father's  will,  giving  up 
the  spirit, — every  individual  soul  was  before  Him,  mine  with  all  its 
dark  sins  and  innumerable  negligences.  Each  one  of  us  must  say,  He 
loved  me  and  died  for  me.  Because  He  loved  me,  He  pitied  me,  He 
drew  me.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  things 
to  myself."  That  comforted  the  loving  heart  of  the  Saviour,  and  beck 
oned  Him  on.  "With  desire  have  I  desired."  When  He  was  trans 
figured  on  Mt.  Thabor,  His  death  was  the  subject  of  His  intercourse 
with  Moses  and  Elias,  for  He  would  lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep. 
He  knew  His  sheep.  He  prayed,  suffered,  and  died  that  not  one  should 
be  lost.  Greater  love  than  this  no  man  can  have.  When  I  "before  was 
a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  contumelious,"  when  I  was  among 
His  enemies,  when  I  had  wandered  away  like  a  sheep  to  poisonous  pas 
tures,  when  I  had  fallen,  and  stripped  and  bleeding  was  doomed  to< 
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eternal  death,  He  nevertheless  pleaded,  "Father,  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  Kneeling  beside  our  Lady  as  the  dead  Christ 
lies  in  her  arms,  let  us  look  at  the  bruised  face,  the  closed  discolored 
•eyes,  the  blood-stained  lips  and  say  to  ourselves:  He  died  for  me,  He 
loved  me,  even  unto  the  end,  the  bitter  cruel  end  of  the  cross. 

Thirdly,  let  us  reflect  that  He  loves  us  still  this  very  moment.  Cast 
«i  look  at  the  tabernacle.  He  has  gone  to  heaven,  but  He  has  not  left 
\is  orphans.  What  greater  proof  of  His  persevering  love  can  be  imag 
ined?  He  remains  with  us  during  the  ever-changing  years.  It  would 
jhave  been  a  startling  evidence  of  His  love,  if  He  had  come  down  into 
-a  Host  once  in  a  century,  or  once  in  a  decade  of  years,  somewhere,  say 
in  Rome,  whither  we  might  have  had  the  inestimable  privilege  to  go 
-as  pilgrims  and  assist  at  a  Mass.  But  He  multiplies  His  presence  in 
thousands  of  localities,  on  ten  thousands  of  altars,  not  for  a  fleeting 
half-hour,  but  He  remains  in  every  tabernacle  built  for  Him,  day  and 
night,  at  the  invitation  and  beck  of  any  one  of  His  ministers.  He  dwells 
under  the  same  roof  with  us.  We  can  approach  Him  at  any  time,  in 
any  mood.  We  can  tell  Him  of  all  our  sorrows,  all  our  difficulties,  all 
presence  as  long  as  it  suits  our  fancy  or  pleasure  or  disposition.  He  is  as 
a  king  upon  his  throne,  as  a  father  in  his  family,  as  a  friend  with  his 
arms  open  to  receive  us.  Nay  more,  He  works  miracle  after  miracle 
that  He  may  become  the  food  of  our  souls  and  enter  as  a  transient  guest 
into  our  hearts.  See  Him  daily  placed  upon  the  tongues  of  men,  women 
and  children,  rich  and  poor,  lettered  and  unlettered,  entering  into  hearts 
beautiful  and  sweet,  and  hearts  cold  and  seared  with  habitual  sin.  Each 
one  of  these  is  dear  to  Him.  They  are  all  His  children,  His  lambs,  and 
sheep.  He  never  tires,  He  never  sleeps,  He  is  ready  at  every  call: 
"Come  to  me  all  you  that  labor  and  are  burdened,"  is  the  cry  hourly 
repeated  during  all  these  centuries,  since  first  it  was  uttered  in  Judea. 
His  eyes  beam  with  pleasure,  when  the  chapel  door  opens  and  we  enter. 
Thus  He  is  with  us  from  childhood  till  old  age.  And  when  at  last  we 
are  stricken  with  our  final  illness,  when  the  shades  of  death  are  hover 
ing  over  us,  when  an  inconceivable  weakness  is  penetrating  mind  as  well 
as  body,  when  the  eyes  grow  dim  and  the  voice  feeble  and  all  the  ties 
that  bind  us  to  life  are  unravelling,  and  we  know  that  eternity  is  near, 
then  He  has  Himself  brought  to  us  as  our  Viaticum,  as  our  sustaining 
bread  on  the  way  through  the  shadows,  as  a  pledge  of  His  love  and  our 
future  glorious  resurrection.  Truly  He  is  our  God,  our  Saviour,  the 
Lover  of  our  souls.  "To  the  King  of  ages,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
God,  be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

But  not  only  "honor  and  glory."  He  asks  for  love,  "My  son,  give 
me  thy  heart."  Will  mysteries  never  cease?  Why  should  He  ask  for 
our  love?  Is  He  not  infinitely  rich  and  happy?  Can  human  love  add 
Ho  His  bliss?  Yet,  He  truly  longs  for  a  return  of  our  love.  He  pleads 
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for  it.  No  miser  is  so  ardently  desirous  of  gold,  as  the  Lord  God  is  of 
our  hearts.  When  He  appeared  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  He  is  re 
ported  as  having  complained  that  men  do  not  love  Him,  that  He  had 
exhausted  all  means  of  winning  their  love,  and  that  in  return  He 
received  from  the  greater  part  of  men  only  ingratitude,  coldness  and 
neglect.  And  then  He  added  a  word  that  ought  to  pierce  our  souls  and 
humiliate  us  in  the  dust:  "What  pains  me  most  is  that  hearts  conse 
crated  to  Me  treat  Me  thus."  The  voice  that  we  hear  in  this  complaint 
is  the  voice  that  we  heard  in  Gethsemane:  "Friend,  is  it  with  a  kiss 
that  thou  betrayest  me," — the  voice  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  "Simon,  son 
of  John,  lovest  thou  me?"  If  God  had  not  revealed  it,  who  should  have 
dreamed  in  his  wildest  moments,  that  the  infinitely  happy  God  is  long 
ing  for  a  return  of  Love?  It  is  true,  on  earth  love  calls  for  love,  but 
who  would  have  dared  to  conceive  it  to  be  true  of  a  Being  all  sufficient 
to  Himself? 

We  are  overcome  at  the  contemplation  of  such  love.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  God  has  eternally  loved  us,  that  for  love  of  us 
He  accepted  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  that  for  love  of  us  He  remains 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  we  cannot  marvel  any  longer  at  the  vehe 
mence  of  St.  Paul's  language:  "If  any  man  love  not  our  Lord,  Jesus 
•Christ,  let  him  be  anathema,  maran  atha!" 

THE  END  OF  MAN 

So  far  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  reasonability  of  God's  claims  on 
our  service.  We  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  minds  that  jus 
tice,  reverence,  gratitude  and  love  compel  us  to  do  His  will.  Now,  what 
is  God's  will? 

The  apostle  replies:  "This  is  the  will  of  God  your  sanctification." 
Of  old  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying:  "Sanctify  unto  me  every 
iirst-born."  And  again:  "Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  ye  holy,  because 
I  am  the  Lord,  your  God."  In  the  new  testament,  our  Lord  is  described 
as  praying:  "Sanctify  them  in  truth.  *  *  *  For  them  do  I  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth."  St.  Paul  finally 
affirms  explicitly:  "Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  He  may  sanctify  the 
people  by  His  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate."  Hence  it  appears  very 
plain  that  this  is  God's  will  our  sanctification;  He  wills  that  we  labor 
to  become  holy.  Personal  holiness  is  the  goal  that  every  individual 
must  strive  after.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  is  necessary.  All  other 
things  are  subsidiary  and  means  to  that  end.  "What  will  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?  or 
what  exchange  shall  a  man  give  for  his  soul?"  No  truth  can  be  of 
more  practical  importance  than  this,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  of 
our  catechism.  God  placed  me  in  this  world  that  I  may  develop  in  me 
the  image  of  His  Son,  that  I  may  become  holy  as  He  is,  that  I  may  grow 
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in  perfection  to  the  manner  that  my  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  "Be 
you  therefore  perfect  as  also  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  We  are, 
solicitous,  and  careful,  troubled  about  many  things,  why  not  simplify 
our  endeavors  and  seek  the  best  part,  the  only  part  that  comprises  all 
the  rest?  That  part  is  in  plain  language  to  do  at  every  moment  what  is 
right,  what  is  morally  best. 

"Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me." 

To  take  one  step  after  another  as  God  wills  it,  that  is  enough.  That 
is  the  path  to  holiness.  That  will  sanctify  us. 

"Forenoon,  and  afternoon,  and  night;  Forenoon, 
And  afternoon,  and  night;  Forenoon,  and — what? 
The  empty  song  repeats  itself?     No  More? 
Yea,  that  is  life;  make  the  forenoon  sublime, 
This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 
And  time  is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  is  won." 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that  a  life  of  holiness  consists  of  days 
spent  in  prayer  and  mortification,  that  priests  and  nuns  only  can  be 
holy,  that  one  must  achieve  extraordinary  things,  be  for  instance  a 
missionary  in  foreign  lands,  become  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  that  saints 
do  not  eat  and  drink,  barter  and  sell,  work  in  factories,  sit  in  a  banker's 
chair,  marry  and  give  in  marriage,  as  ordinary  mortals  do.  There 
cannot,  of  course,  be  a  more  egregious  mistake.  Holiness  consists  in 
doing  ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well.  No  life  was  more  ordinary 
than  that  of  our  Lady  at  Nazareth,  none  more  commonplace  than  that 
of  St.  Joseph  at  the  carpenter's  bench;  could  any  have  been  more  holy? 
To  attend  to  the  things  that  Divine  Providence  ordains  and  because  it 
is  thus  ordained,  even  though  they  amount  to  nothing  but  days  of 
drudgery,  that  is  holiness.  We  have  met  or  have  heard  of  so-called 
convent  drudges,  who  would  rise  at  four  every  morning,  attend  to 
cattle,  see  to  the  dairy,  scarcely  find  time  to  assist  at  Mass,  harrow  and 
dig  in  the  fields,  all  day  be  solicitous  about  the  temporal  needs  of  a 
young  community,  in  the  evening  be  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and 
hardly  able  to  keep  awake  to  "get  in  their  prayers."  They  would  lov 
ingly  complain  that  they  could  spend  no  time  in  the  chapel  at  the  Mas- 
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ter's  feet,  and  fear  that  they  would  have  nothing  precious  to  offer  to 
God  on  the  day  of  the  general  accounting.  But  they  were  doing  their 
duty;  they  were  keeping  close  to  God;  unknown  to  themselves  they 
were  leading  holy  lives  and  hoarding  up  treasures  that  rust  and  moth 
can  not  consume.  Let  us  repeat  to  ourselves,  this  is  God's  will  our 
sanctification,  and  this  sanctification  consists  in  doing  every  moment 
what  is  right,  doing  it  thoroughly,  cheerfully,  steadily  as  our  Lord 
would  do  it,  if  He  were  in  our  place. 

Let  us  proceed  to  ask  ourselves,  what  is  God's  aim  in  willing  us 
to  become  holy?  The  answer  is:  That  we  may  be  happy  in  this  life 
and  especially  in  the  next.  Since  God  loves  us,  He  desires  us  to  be 
happy  in  this  life.  Pain  in  itself  is  not  desirable ;  it  is  only  a  good  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Our  dear  Lord  permits  all  sorts  of  afflictions  to  befall 
us  and  exhorts  us  to  occasional  self-denial,  but  only  as  stepping  stones 
to  something  higher  and  better.  He  pities  us  when  we  suffer;  His  heart 
goes  out  to  us  in  sympathy.  He  knows  pain  and  asks  the  removal  of 
His  chalice  of  grief.  If  it  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  love,  He  would  not  have  us  suffer  one  moment,  for 
He  loves  all  the  children  of  men.  Hence  He  desires  us  to  be  happy. 
Holiness  is  the  road  to  peace  and  contentment.  There  is  no  peace  like 
the  peace  of  a  good  conscience.  There  is  no  happiness  that  can  be  com 
pared  to  the  happiness  of  a  soul,  that  knows  itself  to  be  dear  to  God. 
When  at  a  sacrifice  of  self,  we  have  obeyed  our  conscience,  done  some 
good  deed,  brought  happiness  to  a  soul,  dried  a  tear  and  cheered  a 
heart,  is  it  not  true  that  a  peculiar  contentment  steals  like  sunshine  over 
our  minds?  When -the  soul  has  poured  itself  out  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tabernacle  and  felt  that  it  was  right  with  God,  does  not  its  face  often 
become  as  it  were  radiant  with  something  of  heaven?  We  all  have  had 
some  happy  days  in  our  past  life.  Which  may  we  truthfully  call  the 
-brightest,  sweetest  moments  of  our  lives  ?  Perhaps  it  was  after  an  un 
usually  good  confession,  perhaps  on  the  day  of  our  first  Communion, 
or  profession,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  some  fervent  retreat;  but  always, 
J  dare  say,  when  the  heart  was  pure  and  God  dwelt  perceptibly  in  it. 
Of  course,  a  holy  life  is  not  without  its  sorrows,  its  anguish  of  spirit,  its 
storm  and  stress,  its  days  of  perchance  preternatural  gloom, — but  al 
ways  in  the  depths  of  the  interior,  there  is  a  peace  that  it  would  not 
•surrender  for  all  the  world.  That  is  the  lesson  of  experience.  In  a 
large  measure,  the  proverb  is  true,  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  Solo 
mon  had  tasted  every  secular  pleasure,  had  built  himself  houses  and 
"vineyards,  got  himself  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  had  surpassed 
in  riches  all  that  were  before  him,  had  refused  his  eyes  nothing,  with 
held  his  heart  from  nothing,  and  yet  admittedly  found  nothing  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  that  it  shall  be  only  "well  with  them 
that  fear  God  and  reverence  his  face."  It  seems  necessary  to  impress 
this  upon  our  minds,  for  there  is  a  notion  abroad  that  God  does  not 
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mean  us  to  be  happy  in  this  world,  that  self-inflicted  pain  is  by  itself 
good  and  desirable,  that  the  holiness  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  its  abnegation,  and  that  earthly  comfort  must  be  spurned, 
earthly  joys  be  hated,  all  human  satisfactions  be  made  a  holocaust  ofr 
if  God  is  to  be  served  perfectly.  How  essentially  false  this  notion  isy 
our  divine  Lord's  life  on  earth  proves.  The  teaching  of  Manichaeism, 
that  matter  is  bad  and  essentially  corrupt,  was  condemned  by  the 
Church,  but  its  spirit  is  not  dead  and  ever  and  again  rears  its  unholy 
head  to  infiltrate  its  poison  in  the  exaggerated  doctrines  and  attitudes 
of  some  religious  minds.  No,  God  created  matter  as  well  as  spirit.  On 
the  Sabbath  of  creation  He  "saw  all  things  that  he  had  made,  and  they 
were  very  good."  Our  Lord  called  His  yoke  easy  and  His  burden 
light.  A  life  devoted  to  God  ought  to  be  ordinarily  a  happy,  peaceful 
life,  and  if  it  be  not,  some  unwholesome,  crooked,  untrue  element  has 
likely  entered  into  it.  Our  God  is  a  happy  God,  and  there  is  no  dark 
ness  in  Him.  To  Him  all  things  are  pure. 

Thirdly,  He  wants  preeminently  that  we  be  happy  with  Him  in 
the  next  world.  His  love  is  not  satisfied  till  He  grants  us  a  share  in 
His  own  happiness  by  means  of  the  beatific  vision.  Heaven  will  be  a 
place  of  rest  from  fatigue,  temptation,  pain  and  struggle.  It  will  be  a 
place  of  reunion,  where  there  will  be  a  gathering  of  friends  and  a 
renewal  of  ties  contracted  on  earth.  All  the  joys  that  a  glorified  body 
can  enjoy  and  all  the  satisfactions  that  intellect,  memory,  imagination,, 
and  heart  can  desire,  will  be  ours.  Yet  these  will  sink  into  insignifi 
cance  beside  the  bliss  that  will  fill  the  soul,  when  the  light  of  glory 
streams  around  it,  and  in  the  light,  it  beholds  the,  face  of  the  tri-une 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Of  this  divine  happiness  we  can 
form  no  conception.  St.  Paul  assures  us  that  it  has  not  entered  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  it  will  be.  On  earth  occasionally  we 
have  seen  men  enraptured  for  a  little  while.  We  have  seen  musicians 
at  a  concert  immovable  for  an  hour,  intently  listening  to  orchestral 
bursts  of  music,  forgetting  all  their  surroundings,  drinking  in  the  har 
mony  with  an  avidity  that  could  not  lost  one  note,  and  at  the  close 
coming  to  their  ordinary  selves  as  from  another  world  with  a  sigh  and 
still  listening  as  it  were  to  the  echoes  that  had  passed  away.  We  have 
listened  to  orators  spell-bound,  or  seen  a  drama  on  the  stage,  or  gazed 
at  a  scene  of  nature,  altogether  forgetful  of  time.  An  hour  slipped  by, 
and  we  wondered  whither  it  had  gone.  But  what  is  all  this  compared 
to  the  rapture  that  will  be  ours  in  heaven !  Yes,  that  will  be  ours  one 
day,  for  God  loves  us.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  well  to  say  to  our 
selves:  One  day  I  shall  be  happy.  One  day  all  my  trials  shall  be 
ended.  One  day  I  shall  meet  my  own  again.  Now,  "anguish  of  spirit 
full  often  is  mine",  now  "my  path  is  strewn  with  thorns,  not  roses",, 
alas !  I  am  perhaps  misunderstood  and  made  to  suffer,  but  soon  my 
boat  shall  touch  the  shores  of  eternity,  and  I  shall  receive  a  welcome 
from  Him  who  has  loved  me  eternally.  No  one  hath  hoped  in  the 
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Lord  and  been  confounded;  nor  shall  I.    Scio  cui  credidi:  I  know  whoim 
I  have  believed.     This  is  the  glorious  end  of  man ! 

ZEAL 

Yesterday  we  considered  God's  claims  upon  every  human  creature 
and  His  purpose  to  make  all  holy  like  Himself  and  thus  secure  their 
happiness.  Today  let  us  dwell  upon  our  special  vocation  as  helpmates, 
to  save  the  souls  of  others.  For  you  are  called  as  Aaron  was,  not  only 
to  perfect  your  own  souls,  but  to  labor  at  the  salvation  and  sanctification 
of  others.  You,  too,  He  has  made  apostles.  To  you,  likewise,  He  has 
spoken  the  words:  "In  this  is  my  Father  glorified  that  you  bring  forth 
very  much  fruit.  *  *  *  I  have  chosen  you  and  have  appointed  you  that 
you  should  go  and  should  bring  forth  fruit  and  your  fruit  should 
remain."  Your  fourth  vow  as  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  binds  you. 
in  a  particular  manner  to  labor  for  the  souls  put  under  your  charge. 
Zeal  for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the  sheep  that  enter  your  fold 
ought  to  be  a  characteristic  virtue.  "The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  his  sheep." 

To  encourage  us  to  be  faithful,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  reasons  why 
we  ought  to"  be  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  first  reason 
which  prompts  this  zeal  is  God's  glory.  "In  this  is  my  Father  glori 
fied",  said  the  divine  Teacher.  God  has  designs  upon  each  immortal 
soul  that  He  creates.  These  designs  are  as  beautiful  as  loving.  Infinite, 
wisdom  and  eternal  love  have  planned  and  elaborated  them.  No  two* 
designs  are  alike.  Therefore,  no  two  souls  are  perfectly  alike  nor 
equally  gifted.  In  building  a  soul  "Wisdom  hath  built  herself  a  house., 
she  hath  hewed  her  out  of  seven  pillars."  No  two  houses  are  con 
structed  on  the  same  plans.  As  nature  is  rich  in  its  profusion  of  species,, 
forms  and  colors,  so  the  divine  Artificer  of  immortal  souls  is  lavish  in 
the  creation  of  spirits  "surrounded  with  variety."  Each  one  of  us  has; 
a  work  to  achieve.  To  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  that  work  every 
gift  is  directed.  And  He  will  accomplish  that  work  where  we  are  amid 
present  or  future  circumstances,  if  we  let  Him.  What  His  designs  with 
you  and  me  are,  we  shall  never  fully  know  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
But  that  it  is  wise  because  of  His  wisdom,  gloriously  beautiful  because 
of  His  increated  beauty,  touchingly  kind  because  of  His  goodness  and 
love,  we  can  never  doubt.  From  all  eternity  He  has  thought  of  it.  To 
each  one  of  us  He  delegates  an  angel  to  assist  us.  The  whole  inanimate 
world  has  been  called  into  existence  to  serve  immortal  spirits.  For  us 
and  for  our  salvation  the  Son  of  God  descended  into  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  and  became  man.  He  laid  down  His  life  that  souls  might  be 
rescued  from  eternal  death.  That  was  the  work  assigned  to  Him  by 
His  Father;  it  was  His  meat  that  He  might  perform  the  work;  He  was 
straitened  till  it  was  accomplished.  For  this  purpose  similarly  He  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit,  established  the  Church  with  its  sacraments  and  hier- 
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archy,  and  made  Himself  the  Eucharist.  All  was  done  and  is  still  done 
to  glorify  His  Father  in  the  saving  of'souls,  in  helping  them  to  become 
living  stones  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  that  the  Lord  is  building.  What 
a  transcendent  mission  is  this  to  help  God  in  His  work,  to  participate 
in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  contribute  so  directly  to  the  realization 
of  the  designs  that  the  heavenly  Father  had  in  the  making  of  His 
creatures!  Can  any  vocation  be  higher?  Can  any  aim  be  more  per 
fect?  Can  any  labor  be  more  blessed?  "I  am  come  to  cast  fire  on  the 
earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  kindled"?  Positively  no  service 
can  be  so  pleasing  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  as  labor  for  the  welfare  of 
souls.  Da  mihi  animas,  give  me  souls,  is  the  burning  cry  of  His  most 
devoted  disciples. 

A  second  incentive  to  zeal  is  love  of  our  fellow-men,  the  desire  to 
promote  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  "Godliness  is  profitable  to 
all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  This  is  the  inspired  utterance  of  St.  Paul.  Godliness,  growth 
in  righteousness,  in  piety,  in  devotion  to  God,  is  profitable  to  all  things. 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  meditation  that  God  desires  us  to  be  happy  in 
this  world,  not  merely  in  the  next.  Morality  is  the  basis  of  society  and 
the  promoter  of  the  individual's  happiness.  Make  men  moral,  just, 
merciful,  unselfish,  honest,  true,  and  you  will  find  a  solution  for  all 
labor  troubles  and  international  disturbances.  All  over  the  world  you 
hear  the  cry  of  peace,  peace,  but  peace  postulates  a  public  sentiment 
formed  of  persuasions  and  convictions  of  the  claims  of  rectitude.  As 
long  as  men  and  consequently  nations  are  what  they  are,  led  by 
passion,  vindictiveness,  jealousy,  hatred,  pride,  and  all  kinds  of  unright 
eousness,  there  can  be  no  peace,  stable  and  permanent.  Everywhere 
there  are  labor  troubles.  If  employers  and  employees  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  what  is  fair,  equitable,  reasonable  and  true,  there 
would  be  no  strikes  and  consequent  bloodshed,  misery^  poverty,  distress 
and  hunger.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  oft-heard  cry:  "Not  charity, 
but  justice"  !  Again,  look  at  our  divorce  courts.  What  a  lurid  light 
they  throw  upon  the  moral  condition  of  so  many  Christian  and  non- 
christian  families.  If  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife  were 
observant  of  the  rudimentary  precepts  of  morality,  the  divorce  courts 
would  have  few  cases  to  try  and  decide.  Of  course,  righteous  souls 
can  meet  with  reverses,  poverty,  sickness  and  anguish,  but  it  remains 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  afflictions  of  life  arises  from  infidelity 
to  God's  commands.  The  earth  is  a  valley  of  tears  largely  because  of 
sin;  the  designs  of  Providence  are  crossed  and  misery  follows.  There 
fore  promote  godliness  and  you  promote  public  welfare  as  well  as 
individual  happiness.  The  teacher  in  a  little  country  school  may  occa 
sionally  accomplish  more  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  than  a  legislator 
or  commander  of  armies.  A  Christian  mother  at  a  fireside  does  often 
more  valuable  work  than  the  mayor  of  a  city.  Many  a  nun  exercises 
a  deeper  influence  for  temporal  good  than  those  who  are  in  the  lime- 
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light  of  public  life  and  hold  prominent  municipal  or  national  offices. 
In  teaching,  forming,,  saving  the  young  women  who  come  to  you,  you 
lay  foundations  for  their  happy  subsequent  lives  and  save  future  gener 
ations  from  many  a  grief,  if  not  disaster.  How  true  therefore  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  "Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is."  To  advance  such  a  well-being  of 
His  children,  especially  by  fostering  their  piety,  must  be  exceedingly 
dear  to  our  Lord. 

Naturally  enough,  however,  we  cannot  forget  that  godliness  has 
promise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  To  save  a  soul  from  eternal  doom, 
that  justifies  a  never-ceasing  and  all-sacrificing  zeal.  To  brave  death  in 
order  to  save  a  human  being  from  everlasting  pain  and  agony,  does 
not  seem  much.  Why,  our  medical  men,  our  common  soldiers,  flirt  with 
death  when  there  is  question  of  advancing  science  or  defending  the 
country.  Even  a  pet  dog  is  known  to  have  rushed  into  fire  several 
times  to  save  a  child  of  his  master;  the  child  was  saved  and  the  dog 
had  to  be  shot  to  end  its  misery.  It  does  not  seem  much,  then,  to  lay 
one's  life  on  the  altar  that  souls  may  be  saved  from  everlasting  fire. 
We  shall  reap  what  we  have  sown.  We  have  God's  word  for  that. 
"You  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles."  "He  that 
soweth  of  the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  also  shall  reap  corruption."  We  know 
exceedingly  little  of  the  world  to  come,  how  minor  evils  committed 
in  this  life  will  be  repaired,  how  sin  will  be  punished  or  atoned  for, 
how  the  worm  will  gnaw,  how  some  will  be  saved  as  through  fire,  how 
others  will  share  the  condemnation  meted  out  to  the  lost  spirits ;  but 
this  we  do  know,  that  we  shall  reap  what  we  have  sown.  Consequently 
there  can  be  no  greater  charity  than  to  aid  a  fellow-creature  in  securing 
his  eternal  welfare.  To  teach  a  child  the  rudiments  of  learning,  to 
give  it  occasions  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  culture,  to  endow  institu 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  of  health,  of  science,  to  legislate 
wisely  for  civil  protection  and  national  prosperity,  to  fight  our  country's 
battles,  and  shed  one's  blood  in  its  defense,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
comfort  the  widow  and  feed  the  poor,  to  spend  days  and  nights  at  the 
bedside  of  the  suffering,  assuage  their  pain,  soften  their  pillow,  whisper 
to  them  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer: — all  these  are  deeds  worthy 
of  angelic  hands  and  hearts, — all  necessary,  all  beautiful  and  sweet  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man:  but,  to  save  a  soul  arid  make  its  eternity 
secure  is  a  labor  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  value  and  excellence  by  any 
other.  What  is  time  in  view  of  eternity  ?  There  can  be  no  comparison 
between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal.  The  words  of  our  Lord 
ring  in  our  ears:  "What  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 
Surely  He  ought  to  know! 

Ah,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  our  noble  vocation.  We 
are  His  associates  in  making  hearts  happy  and  saving  immortal  souls. 
What  a  great  and  beautiful  and  honorable  mission  it  is !  Do  we  realize 
how  good  He  has  been  to  us?  Do  we  appreciate  the  signal  grace  He 
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has  bestowed  upon  us?  St.  James  under  divine  inspiration  penned  the 
lines:  "He  who  causeth  a  sinner  to  be  converted  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  shall  save  his  soul  from  death  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins."  How  many  sinners  you  can  convert  from  the  error  of  their 
ways !  How  many  hearts  you  can  comfort,,  how  many  minds  you  can 
enlighten,  how  many  wayward  ones  you  can  induce  to  take  the  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  the  hills  of  sanctity,  how  many  weak  and  faltering 
ones  you  can  rescue  from  shipwreck,  sustain  and  uphold  and  cheer, 
how  many  lives  cramped  and  blighted  and  crushed  you  can  rejuvenate 
and  make  sublime !  Oh,  the  home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has  been  for 
many  the  golden  gate  to  heaven's  eternal  vision ! 

When  we  meditate  this,  our  hearts  spontaneously  cry  out:  "Bene 
diction  and  glory  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving,  honor,  and  power  and 
strength  to  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

OUR  EXAMPLE 

The  subject  of  our  last  meditation  was  zeal  for  souls.  We  shall 
proceed  to  examine  how  we  can  best  promote  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  first  method  to  be  employed  is  example.  "I  have  given  you  an 
example  that  as  I  have  done,  so  you  do  also,"  said  the  Master.  Nothing 
is  so  instructive,  so  illuminating,  so  impressive  and  winning  as  example. 
We  may  teach  by  word  of  mouth  and  convince  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
but  we  can  best  attract  him  to  put  into  practice  the  lessons  taught,  by 
our  own  perfect  example.  To  teach  a  doctrine  belied  in  practice  tends 
to  make  cynics.  Children  under  the  influence  of  such  teaching  and 
example  will  learn  to  doubt  and  sneer  at  virtuous  sentiment.  We  must 
then  give  an  example  of  probity  to  others, — particularly  to  the  souls 
that  come  here,  in  piety,  fidelity  to  rule,  industry,  self-control,  honor 
and  truth. 

First,  in  piety.  Drop  by  drop  the  mother  instils  religion  into  her 
children  by  her  own  practice  of  piety.  In  morals  we  are  largely  what 
our  mothers  made  us.  In  like  manner,  persistently  and  tranquilly  we 
must  promote  religious  piety  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  under  our 
charge.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  inordinately  multiply 
our  spiritual  exercises,  encourage  a  multitude  of  inopportune  devotions, 
tire  the  children  by  long  expositions  of  doctrine,  by  prolonged  prayers 
and  assistance  at  divine  services,  drag  in  at  every  conceivable  moment 
pious  homilies  and  platitudes,  and  thus  constrain  them  to  imagine  that 
a  religious  life  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  monotonous 
prayers,  mortifications  and  dismal  instructions.  Our  piety  ought  to  be 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  show  itself  a  hidden  well  of  refreshment  and 
strength.  It  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  a  natural  unobtrusive  respect 
for  all  things  religious,  for  ceremonies,  articles  of  devotion,  prayers  and 
practices.  Our  genuflections,  our  manner  of  kneeling  and  sitting,  our 
bodily  attitude,  our  observance  and  regard  for  rubrics  and  religious 
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proprieties.,  all  ought  to  radiate  respect  for  things  divine.  Similarly  our 
language  should  not  betray  any  flippancy  of  thought,  any  trifling 
estimation,  any  ludicrous  mimicry  anent  devotions  and  doctrines. 
Needless  to  observe,  there  should  be  no  pretense  of  religiosity  nor 
labored  display  of  pious  feeling.  Let  what  is  in  the  heart  of  filial  and 
respectful  love  of  God  come  out  in  word  and  action,  unaffected  and 
unsought,  as  the  sparkling  boiling  waters  come  out  from  "Old  Faith 
ful",  a  geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Secondly,  a  nun  ought  to  give  an  example  of  fidelity  to  rule.  The 
children  are  to  be  trained  to  respect  for  authority  and  to  observe  the 
rules  laid  down.  They  are  quick  to  observe  any  infraction  of  rule, 
any  minor  disobedience  that  she  permits  herself.  They  may  even  per 
versely  tempt  her  to  disregard  the  directions  which  they  know  to  have 
been  given  her.  If  she  fails  in  submission  or  manifests  a  lack  of  respect 
for  constituted  authority,  her  praise  of  obedience  or  insistence  upon 
observance  of  rule  will  be  ineffective.  It  has  often  been  rmarked  that 
our  American  children  are  strikingly  lacking  in  respect  and  reverence 
for  their  elders  and  for  authority  in  general.  Explanations  of  the  fact 
are  given  but  they  do  not  concern  us.  The  fact  of  such  a  lack  of 
reverence  remains.  Catholic  faith  is  wholly  based  on  authority.  It 
singularly  behooves  us  as  a  religious  body  to  cultivate  in  our  young 
reverence  for  authority  and  thoroughgoing  obedience  to  constituted 
law.  Therefore,  our  Catholic  instructors,  not  only  in  word  but  also  by 
their  example,  ought  to  inculcate  not  an  unmanly  cringing,  but  a 
rational  loyal  submission  to  the  legitimate  behests  of  those  who  com 
mand  and  direct  in  God's  name.  "Seculars"  who  hear  a  nun  criticize 
the  prescriptions  of  her  superiors,  who  see  her  unseemly  stretching  the 
permissions  given  her,  who  note  that  she  trespasses  without  qualm  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  her  community,  are  disagreeably  impressed, 
often  disedified,  and  secretly  wonder  how  all  this  can  be  harmonized 
with  religious  profession  of  obedience.  Evidently  if  we  desire  to  infuse 
a  spirit  of  obedience,  we  ourselves  must  be  faithful  to  it. 

Thirdly,  a  nun  ought  to  give  an  example  of  thrift  and  industry. 
Surely  little  need  be  said  on  this  point.  Our  Sisterhoods  are  universally 
known  for  their  arduous  labors.  Every  observer  knows  that  very 
many  sisters  are  overworked.  Everywhere  we  hear  the  cry,  Give  us 
postulants,  give  us  novices.  There  is  too  much  work  for  the  hands 
who  have  to  perform  it.  Serious  fear  is  expressed  that  after  a  few 
decades  many  Catholic  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institu 
tions  will  be  compelled  to  seek  secular  help  for  administration  as  well 
as  maintenance.  Nevertheless  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  praise  and 
encourage  in  general  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  industry. 
American  youth  as  a  rule  are  industrious  when  there  is  question  of 
mercantile  labor,  and  there  are  probably  more  millionaires  in  this 
country,  "captains  of  industry",  than  anywhere  else.  But  hard  labor 
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is  at  a  discount.  Our  educational  methods  apparently  tend  to  make 
our  studies  easy;  our  scholars  are  not  strenuously  encouraged  to  give 
prolonged  attention  to  any  branch;  quick  results  are  demanded;  money 
is  to  be  easily  made  and  easily  spent,  and  nowhere  is  there  such  a 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  of  every  species  of  bodily  comfort  as  in  our 
country.  Moreover,  the  wayward  or  homeless  girls  entrusted  to  the 
Good  Shepherd  Convents  have  often  led  aimless  lives,  do  not  know 
how  to  labor,  have  no  appreciation  of  economy  and  frugality,  have 
never  been  taught  to  manage  with  foresight  their  stinted  resources,  are 
positively  averse  to  any  manual  labor  and  regard  it  with  disdain  and 
contempt.  It  is  admittedly  impossible  to  form  contrary  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift  except  by  cheerful,  generous,  enduring  example  of 
application  to  every  species  of  work.  If  you  endeavor  to  escape 
onerous  duties  and  transmit  menial  and  unpleasant  occupations  to  your 
subordinates  and  pupils,  it  will  be  noted.  And  again  if  you  are  wasteful 
and  untidy  or  send  out  slovenly  work,  or  conceal  incomplete,  unfair, 
or  ungenerous  performances  of  tasks  entrusted  to  you,  some  eye  will 
discern  it  and  some  character's  development  be  retarded.  Let  us  labor 
to  instill  into  the  young  a  love  of  labor,  a  respect  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  a  spontaneous  dislike  of  all  waste  and  inordinate  expense. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  give  an  example  of  self-control.  It 
has  been  observed  that  Americans  are  a  nation  of  nervous  dyspeptics. 
There  is  perchance  much  truth  in  that.  If  it  be  true,  there  is  so  much 
more  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  culture  of  self-control  in  us,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  train  characters  and  save  souls.  We  must  secure  a  mastery 
over  ourselves.  We  must  learn  to  rein  in  our  passions.  We  must  be 
able  to  command  our  feelings.  We  must  acquire  skill  in  restraining  our 
inclinations.  Our  desires  must  not  rule  us;  we  must  rule  them.  We 
must  know  how  to  temper  even  our  zeal.  Let  not  anger  or  indignation 
destroy  all  the  good  we  have  accomplished.  A  hasty,  impatient  word 
can  inflict  a  wound  that  may  cicatrize,  but  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
How  wise  the  rule  that  a  child  should  never  be  touched  in  anger !  The 
quiet  way  is  the  strong  way.  A  low  voice  is  often  far  more  effective 
than  a  voice  loudly  expressive  of  interior  irritation.  A  dying  Roman 
emperor  gave  as  last  watchword  to  his  soldierly  guard,  Aequanimitas, 
evenness  of  temper,  poise.  The  same  watchword  may  be  recommended 
to  many  an  educator.  The  young  are  instinctively  respectful  to  self- 
composure.  That  signifies  to  them  power,  hidden  strength,  unknown 
force.  The  young  that  are  placed  with  you  are  not  infrequently  the 
victims  of  their  own  passions  or  the  passions  of  others.  They  are  often 
hasty,  impulsive,  vindictive,  irascible,  of  strong  animal  propensities. 
They  must  be  taught  to  control  their  feelings.  They  must  learn  to  be 
silent.  They  must  acquire  an  appreciation  of  tranquility  of  soul.  All 
this  is  to  be  conveyed  to  them,  not  so  much  by  word  of  mouth,  as  by 
example.  Patience  is  a  difficult  virtue  to  practice  and  acquire,  but  we 
must  acquire  it,  if  we  want  to  succeed.  The  apostles  were  told  by  our 
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Lord:  "In  your  patience  you  shall  possess  your  souls."  St.  Paul 
learnt  that  lesson:  "Patience  is  necessary  for  you."  And  again: 
"Let  us  run  by  patience  to  the  fight  proposed  to  us."  Finally,  to  quote 
no  more  than  the  saying  of  St.  James:  "Patience  hath  a  perfect  work." 
Our  labor  for  souls  shall  never  be  crowned  with  complete  success, 
unless  we  have  learned  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace. 

Lastly,  let  us  give  an  example  of  honor  and  truthfulness.  "Let 
your  speech  be  yea,  yea:  no,  no."  The  love  of  truth  ought  to  be 
inculcated  with  all  possible  insistency.  Unfortunately  in  some  quarters, 
it  is  crudely  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  to  tell  a  lie  is  only  a 
venial  sin.  But  integrity  of  character  demands  transparent  truthfulness. 
If  we  desire  to  build  up  souls  that  can  be  relied  upon,  we  must  form 
them  to  habits  of  perfect  truthfulness.  Many  will  respond  to  a  senti 
ment  of  honor  and  truth,  when  they  will  be  obtuse  to  every  religious 
appeal.  This  sentiment  of  honor  ought  to  be  fostered.  It  has  when 
introduced  reformed  schools,  when  everything  else  failed.  Hence  a 
reformer  or  educator  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  honor,  a  passionate  lover 
of  truth.  He  ought  to  hate  a  lie  as  he  hates  a  snake  in  the  grass.  He 
ought  to  show  a  contempt  of  all  deceit,  all  two-facedness  and  crooked 
ness  of  behavior.  To  beget  trust,  he  ought  to  be  reasonably  trustful 
himself.  He  must  not  exhibit  suspiciousness  or  suggest  deceptiveness, 
for  that  will  engender  it.  He  ought  to  frown  on  all  tale-bearing,  and 
disloyalty,  and  encourage  no  reports  except  such  as  are  conscientious 
and  justifiable.  When  he  has  made  a  promise,  he  ought  to  keep  it,  if 
it  be  at  all  possible  and  permissible.  Wire-pulling,  diplomacy,  double- 
dealing  ought  to  be  a  stench  in  his  nostrils.  Let  everybody  see  that 
he  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in  him. 

Of  all  this,  what  a  luminous  example  the  greatest  Teacher  and 
Reformer  who  ever  lived  has  given  us !  There  was  in  Him  no  guile. 
He  feared  no  man.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  labored 
without  ceasing  and  was  so  fatigued  that  He  heard  not  the  awful  storm 
at  sea.  He  was  the  Son  of  a  carpenter  and  passed  His  youth  at  a 
carpenter's  bench.  He  could  truthfully  say,  "Learn  of  me,  because 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart";  "Which  of  you  can  convince  me  of 
sin?"  He  was  "obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross." 
He  was  always  occupied  with  His  Father's  business,  and  His  Father's 
honor  was  so  dear  to  Him  that  He  cast  out  the  venders  from  the  temple, 
because  they  had  converted  His  Fathers'  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of 
thieves.  Let  us  study  in  detail  this  example  of  our  High-Priest,  that 
we,  too,  may  become  in  our  measure  saviors  of  immortal  souls. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  OUR  EUCHARISTIC  LORD 

It  may  occur  that  when  our  Eucharistic  Lord  comes  to  us  as  our 
guest  in  Holy  Communion  or  when  He  is  exposed  on  the  altar  previous 
to  His  Benediction,  we  find  our  hearts  cold  and  our  minds  dull,  and 
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have  nothing  to  say  to  Him.     Let  me  suggest  a  method  of  entertaining 
our  Lord  that  has  proved  interesting  and  helpful  to  not  a  few  souls. 

Consider  the  word,  Father.  It  is  composed  of  six  letters,  each  of 
which  will  suggest  an  act,  or  thought,  that  can  be  easily  dwelt  upon. 
The  word  Father  will  help  to  put  us  into  a  proper  attitude  while  speak 
ing  to  our  Blessed  Saviour.  He  is  our  Father  and  we  are  His  children. 
No  Father  can  be  as  powerful,  as  kind-hearted,  as  patient  and  loving  as 
He.  No  children  in  comparison  with  Him  can  be  more  insignificant, 
needy,  impotent  as  we.  Like  little  children  we  will  gather  around 
Him  and  offer  Him  our  gifts  and  petitions. 

The  first  letter,  F,  will  remind  us  of  Faith.  Let  us  make  an  act 
of  faith.  He,  the  great  God,  is  there;  He,  who  made  the  universe. 
He  spoke  and  it  was  made.  It  is  He,  Who  carries  it  in  the  palm  of  His 
hand.  We  can  say  to  Him:  Dear  Lord,  I  believe  in  Thee;  I  believe 
Thy  words,  "This  is  my  body,  This  is  my  blood."  I  believe  that  behind 
the  veil  of  white,  Thou  art  the  same  Jesus,  Who  as  a  babe  was  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  Mary;  that  Thou  art  the  same,  Who  as  a  youth  of 
twelve  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  that  Thou  are  the  same, 
Who  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
I  believe  that  the  feet  are  there  that  for  me  were  worn  and  dusty  on  the 
roads  of  Galilee,  that  the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  there  that  wrote  in  the 
sand  when  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  was  brought  to  Thee,  that 
the  body  is  there  which  was  scourged  to  a  bleeding  mass  at  the  pillar, 
that  the  lips  are  there  that  spoke  to  the  Magdalen,  "Go  in  peace; 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee",  that  the  eyes  are  there  which  fixed  their 
gaze  upon  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross !  Dear  Lord,  I  do  believe. 
Help  my  unbelief. 

The  second  letter,  A,  will  remind  us  of  Adoration.  Let  us  remem 
ber  our  nothingness  and  worship  His  illimitable  greatness.  Tantum 
ergo  Sacramentum  veneremur  cernui.  That  act  can  be  made  thus: 

0  my  God,  I  adore  Thee.     I  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  my  Creator 
and  that  I  am  Thy  creature.     All  that  I  have,  I  have  received  from 
Thee.     Thou  art  infinitely  holy,  infinitely  great.     Thou  alone  hast  all 
perfection,  all  being  in  Thyself.     No  one  can  be  compared  with  Thee. 

1  cast  myself  in  the  dust  before  Thee  and  admit  that  Thou  alone  art 
•eternal,  Thou  alone  art  necessary.     All  things  will  pass  away,  but  Thou 
wilt  remain.     We  are  dependent  upon  Thee;  we  can  do  nothing  with 
out  Thee.     All  creatures  look  up  to  Thee  for  their  breath  and  susten 
ance.     If  Thou  withdraw  Thy  hand  from  beneath  me,  I  shall  disappear 
into  my  native  nothingness.     Thou  hast  called  me,  and  I  am  here.     If 
Thou  turnest  Thy  face  from  me,  I  cannot  stand  but  shall  become  less 
than  the  dust  at  my  feet.     Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  adore  Thee. 
Thou  art  the  Word  made  flesh.     Without  Thee  nothing  was  made,  that 
was  made.     Accept  the  worship  of  Thy  creature,  of  the  sinner  Thou 
didst  die  for. 
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The  next  letter,  T,  will  remind  us  of  Thanksgiving.  Do  we  thank 
-God  sufficiently  for  the  countless  and  incessant  gifts  that  He  showers 
upon  us?  Do  we  ever  take  time  to  count  as  the  beads  of  a  rosary  the 
favors  we  receive  every  moment  of  our  lives  ?  Gratitude  has  been  de 
fined  as  the  memory  of  the  heart.  Do  we  endeavor  to  refresh  our 
memory  of  the  blessings  God  pours  into  every  one  of  our  days?  Alas, 
I  fear,  that  we  act  frequently  like  the  nine  lepers  who,  cured  by  the 
Master,  forgot  to  return  and  thank  Him.  We  are  daily  the  recipients 
of  numberless  kindnesses.  For  instance,  health,  what  a  priceless  bless 
ing  !  It  is  truly  appreciated  only  when  impaired.  Sight  bestowed  upon 
our  eyes  is  an  avenue  of  comforts  and  pleasures  that  only  the  blind  can 
fully  recognize.  Speech  is  another  ineffably  precious  gift.  Memory 
and  understanding  are  endowments  so  valuable  that  the  thought  of 
ever  being  deprived  of  them  casts  a  chill  upon  our  hearts.  A  visit  to  a 
hospital  or  to  an  institution  for  the  insane,  or  to  a  house  of  incurables 
makes  us  realize  how  blessed  we  are  and  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
for  what  we  are  and  have.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  supernatural  gifts 
that  are  ours  ?  The  gift  of  faith, — an  inestimable  gift,  that  can  be 
adequately  esteemed  only  when  it  has  been  lost;  hope, — which  affords 
SL  silver  lining  to  every  cloud  that  descends  upon  us  and  throws  a  ray  of 
light  thwart  the  darkness  of  the  grave ;  love,  sanctifying  grace, — which 
makes  us  on  earth  participators  of  the  divine  nature  and  is  a  forerunner 
of  the  glory  that  awaits  us.  How  many  sins  has  He  pardoned  us? 
Week  after  week  we  kneel  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  and  He  never 
tires  of  us.  Day  after  day,  we  approach  the  altar  railing  and  He  gives 
us  the  Bread  that  will  sustain  us  on  the  road  to  eternity.  Have  we 
made  an  effort  to  compute  the  inspirations,  the  warnings,  the  reproaches, 
the  urgings,  the  illuminations,  the  help  which  the  Holy  Spirit  admin 
isters  in  a  single  day  ?  We  are  like  thoughtless  children  in  a  household, 
who  every  day  receive  from  father  and  mother  food,  raiment,  care,  and 
rarely  think  of  thanking  their  parents  except  on  peculiar  occasions. 
What  an  admirable  opportunity  we  have  during  Holy  Communion, 
during  Benediction,  or  Mass  to  enumerate  these  gifts  and  look  at  them 
tenderly  while  He,  Who  gives  them,  is  so  near ! 

The  fourth  letter,  H,  reminds  us  of  Humility.  When  the  centurion 
said,  "Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof, 
but  only  say  the  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed,"  Jesus  hearing 
this  marvelled  and  said  to  them  that  followed  him:  "Amen  I  say  to 
you  that  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel."  When  at  the  offer 
tory  of  the  Mass,  the  priest  takes  the  bread  in  his  hands,  the  Church 
directs  him  to  pray,  "Accept,  O  holy  Father,  almighty,  eternal  God, 
this  holy  sacrifice  for  my  innumerable  sins,  offences,  and  negligences," 
and  again  before  his  Communion  and  before  the  distribution  of  the 
Sacred  Species  to  the  people,  he  is  bidden  to  say,  three  times,  "Domine, 
non  sum  dignus."  Manifestly  it  is  quite  proper  that  in  the  presence  of 
our  divine  Lord,  we  should  not  forget  our  lowliness,  and  honor  Him 
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with  acts  of  humility.  Casting,  therefore  a  rapid  glance  at  our  miseries 
self-inflicted,  let  us  say  to  the  Physician  of  our  souls:  Father,  your 
child  is  sick  and  sin  has  grievously  tormented  it.  My  soul  is  buried  in 
its  wilful  wanderings.  I  am  as  a  sheep  that  has  lost  its  way.  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  here.  You  alone  know  my  past  and  the  grievousness  and 
multitude  of  its  offences.  Bear  with  me;  turn  not  your  face  away. 
Lord,  heal  me.  Son  of  David,  make  me  clean. 

The  fifth  letter,  E,  reminds  us  of  Entreaty,  prayer.  There  are  so 
many  things  we  want  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  Tell  them  to  our 
Father,  one  after  another.  Talk  with  Him  about  them.  With  Him 
we  can  have  an  outpouring  of  heart  that  we  can  have  nowhere  else. 
Has  He  not  said:  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek  and  you  shall 
find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you"?  You  want  patience  and 
charity,  strength  in  your  crosses,  light  in  your  difficulties,  courage  in 
your  failures,  fortitude  in  your  labors.  Pass  in  review  your  relatives 
and  benefactors,  your  friends,  your  spiritual  children;  all  without  ex 
ception  ask  a  remembrance  before  the  Lord.  What  a  glorious  privi 
lege  to  pray  for  those  who  have  wronged  you  or  wounded  you  or  dark 
ened  the  pathway  of  your  life !  There  are  many  for  whom  you  have 
promised  to  pray;  a  promise  is  sacred  and  binding  in  conscience.  There 
are  so  many  poor,  so  many  tempted,  so  many  afflicted,  so  many  in  doubt 
and  distress,  so  many  tossing  on  their  sickbeds,  so  many  who  have, 
drifted  from  the  Church,  so  many  who  cannot  open  their  hearts  in  con 
fession,  so  many  in  physical  and  mental  agony,  so  many  dying !  When 
the  throne  of  grace  is  elevated  in  our  midst,  shall  we  not  approach 
"with  confidence  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  in  season 
able  aid"? 

Finally,  the  sixth  letter,  R,  reminds  us  of  the  Resolution  we  should 
take  before  departing.  Our  Lord  has  been  so  good  the  while  we  spent 
in  His  presence.  What  shall  we  offer  Him  in  turn  for  all  that  He  has 
rendered  to  us?  As  a  little  child  will  offer  to  its  mother  a  flower  that 
it  has  picked  in  its  rambling,  so  let  us  offer  Him  a  flower  or  a  bouquet 
of  resolutions.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  Him  than  the  promise 
of  something  that  for  a  long  time  we  have  not  given  or  have  hesitated 
to  give ;  perhaps  the  surrender  of  some  satisfaction,  some  self-denial, 
some  greater  fidelity  to  a  rule  or  recommendation,  a  certain  vigilance, 
a  certain  kindness,  a  certain  duty  hitherto  negligently  performed.  The 
heart,  if  it  be  generous,  will  dictate  what  to  give  to  Him. 

To  resume:  F,  faith;  A,  adoration;  T",  thanksgiving;  H,  humil 
ity;  E,  entreaty;  R,  resolution:  six  acts  that  we  can  make  at  our  ease, 
without  much  labor,  when  we  are  visiting  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sac 
rament,  or  He  is  visiting  us  in  Holy  Communion.  They  will  profitably 
occupy  us,  and  they  will  entertain  Him;  they  will  help  to  sanctify  us 
and  make  glad  the  Divine  Heart,  that  is  so  often  lonely  in  the  tabernacle 
of  love. 
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KINDNESS 

The  first  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  save  souls,  is  example. 
"For  them  do  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified,"  is 
the  remarkable  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself.  The  second  means  is 
kindness.  "I  will  draw  them  with  the  cords  of  Adam,  with  the  bonds 
of  love/'  said  the  Lord  in  the  old  testament.  In  the  new  testament  St. 
Paul  avers:  "The  charity  of  Christ  presseth  us."  He  exclaims  as  it 
were  jubilantly:  "Who  then  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
shall  tribulation?  or  distress  or  famine?  or  nakedness?  or  danger?  or 
persecution  ?  or  the  sword  ?  *  *  *  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God."  It  is  the  benignity  of  God  that 
"leadeth  thee  to  penance."  "When  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  our 
Saviour  appeared,"  his  "mercy  saved  us," — men  were  drawn  to  leave 
all  things  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 

How  shall  we  show  kindness?  First,  by  seeking  what  is  best  in 
everybody.  Charity  thinketh  no  evil;  is  not  suspicious.  It  is  a  truism, 
of  course,  that  there  is  something  good  in  every  soul.  However,  it  is 
worth  while  giving  that  truism  practical  expression.  Some  of  us  are 
naturally  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  everything.  When  we 
have  had  much  experience  and  sad  experience,  and  have  often  been 
deceived,  we  are  apt  to  be  distrustful.  That  is  especially  a  tendency 
fostered  in  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  by  daily  intercourse  with 
the  class  of  persons  placed  under  your  charge.  Most  of  these,  if  not 
wayward,  would  not  be  here.  Many  of  them  are  unusually  fickle  and 
volatile.  It  is  a  trite  observation  among  you  that  "you  can  never  be 
sure  of  having  them,"  till  they  close  their  eyes  in  death.  And  still 
there  is  something  good  in  each  one  of  them.  That  good  trait  may  not 
be  easily  detected ;  it  may  be  distorted  and  covered  with  a  crust  of 
vices:  still  it  is  there.  If  you  strike  the  proper  key  there  will  be  a 
response.  It  is  said  that  every  skyscraper  and  tall  steeple  has  a  secret 
note  which  when  inadvertently  struck  may  set  the  whole  building  to 
reverberate  disastrously.  Similarly  it  is  extremely  rare  to  encounter  a 
soul  that  will  resist  every  appeal.  Occasionally  it  is  only  after  the 
lapse  of  years  that  we  discover  how  a  word  or  a  casual  bit  of  kindness 
has  made  a  breach  in  a  stone-faced  heart.  Therefore  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  look  for  good  traits  in  every  soul  that  we  come  in  con 
tact  with ;  the  bad  will  show  themselves  eventually  and  often  soon 
enough.  Hence  we  should  not  gladly  listen  to  the  stories  of  past  delin 
quencies.  Insist  upon  it  that  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  that  the  past  be 
not  referred  to.  If  you  have  grave  justifiable  suspicions  do  not  mani 
fest  them.  It  may  be  well  to  entertain  them  in  order  to  guard  against 
surprises,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  expression  to  them.  Praise  good 
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deeds,  show  appreciation  of  proprieties  and  kindness,  give  evidence  of 
.a  certain  amount  of  trust  and  confidence.  Many  derelicts,  many  who 
have  been  lifted  from  the  gutters  of  a  street,  have  an  instinctive  respect 
ior  loyalty  and  would  not  abuse  a  trust.  Ruffians  and  bandits  will 
generally  be  true  to  their  clans:  a  squealer,  a  traitor,  will  be  hounded 
to  death.  It  would  be  worse  than  a  blunder,  to  fling  past  sins  into  the 
face  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  save.  Such  slurs  or  insinuations  rankle 
in  the  breast  and  make  it  rebellious,  at  least  sullen  and  obstinate.  Speak 
of  virtue  instead  of  vice.  Sins  must  be  denounced,  but  more  frequently 
moral  excellences  should  be  extolled  and  admired.  Many  a  poor  child 
will  be  good,  merely  that  she  may  not  disappoint  you.  And  not  seldom 
•some  of  the  most  abandoned  characters  will  give  evidence  of  unselfish 
ness,  of  humility,  of  generosity,  of  charity,  of  patience,  that  may  well 
bring  a  blush  to  our  cheek.  None  are  so  good  to  the  poor  as  the  poor. 
.A  wanton  is  proverbially  kind  to  her  destitute  sister. 

Secondly,  if  we  want  to  save  a  soul,  we  must  take  an  interest  in  its 
<earthly  welfare.  Some  good  people  are  so  anxious  about  the  eternal 
welfare  of  a  soul,  that  they  forget  altogether  about  its  physical  needs. 
We  cannot  get  at  the  soul  except  through  the  body.  To  win  it,  first, 
^as  a  rule,  attend  to  its  bodily  necessities.  Feed  it,  clothe,  warm  it,  make 
it  comfortable.  The  inmates  of  a  Good  Shepherd  Home,  as  you  realize, 
need  good  substantial  fo'od,  for  they  are  all  working  hard  and  most  of 
them  are  young  and  growing.  They  must  be  clothed  not  only  decently, 
but  properly,  and  on  Sundays  with  a  certain  amount  of  taste, — other 
wise  they  will  feel  ill  at  ease  and  become  slovenly.  They  should  have 
reasonable  bodily  comforts,  not  be  worked  overtime,  and  be  allowed 
and  furnished  with  pleasant  recreations.  Their  apartments  ought  to  be 
properly  ventilated  and  heated,  and  suitable  precautions  taken  against 
fire  and  contagious  diseases.  When  ill,  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive 
them  of  ordinary  remedies,  to  be  harsh  and  domineering,  forgetful  and 
unsympathetic.  At  times,  there  may  be  only  a  pretence  at  illness,  but 
generally  it  is  wiser  not  to  appear  cognizant  of  it,  never  to  be  hasty  of 
.judgment,  lest  a  mistake  be  made,  and  to  administer  something,  even 
it  be  but  a  breadpill.  When  they  are  in  trouble,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
more  than  at  any  other  time  sympathetic  and  lenient.  It  may  be  only  a 
child's  trouble,  but  it  may  be  very  real  and  unbearable  to  the  child. 
Even  if  we  can  extend  no  help  and  can  offer  no  advice,  an  outpouring 
<of  heart  gives  an  indescribable  relief.  When  a  baby  falls  and  screams 
because  of  its  pain,  the  mother  presses  it  to  her  bosom,  calls  it  a  pet- 
name,  breathes  on  the  bruise,  and  the  child  is  comforted  and  runs  back 
to  its  play.  There  is  much  of  the  child  in  every  one  of  us.  Many  of 
these  so-called  children  of  yours  are  yearning  for  notice;  they  want  to 
be  mothered  and  loved.  Why  not  strive  to  win  them  that  you  may 
gain  their  souls?  To  sit  as  a  sphinx  placid  and  cool  in  your  chair,  when 
-a  girl  kneels  before  you  and  tries  to  explain  her  trouble  and  wants,  is 
^certainly  not  what  our  Lord  would  do  in  similar -circumstances.  Even 
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when  one's  time  is  short,  it  is  profitable  to  ask  pardon  and  appoint  some 
more  suitable  occasion  for  an  interview.  When  our  divine  Lord  was 
on  earth,  He  apparently  gave  more  time  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  than  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  eluci 
dation  of  its  doctrines.  If  we  want  to  gain  and  sanctify  men  and 
women,,  let  us  take  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them. 

Thirdly,  our  kindness  must  be  robed  in  never-ending  patience. 
"Charity  is  patient/'  says  St.  Paul.  In  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  he 
exhorts  them:  "Be  patient  towards  all  men."  St.  James'  words  may 
be  quoted  very  appropriately:  "Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  prec 
ious  fruit  of  the  earth,  patiently  bearing  till  he  receive  the  early  and 
the  latter.  Be  you  therefore,  also  patient  and  strengthen  your  hearts." 
These  words  seem  addressed  to  us  in  a  very  direct  manner.  Towards 
all  men  we  must  be  patient,  but  how  much  more  towards  a  large  num 
ber  of  the  persons  who  are  placed  with  you.  These  are  so  trying  at 
times  !  They  may  be  so  ignorant  and  stupid,  so  obstinate  and  perverse ! 
You  have  labored  ceaselessly  to  teach  them  a  bit  of  handiwork  and 
repeatedly  they  spoil  it,  often  even  wantonly !  They  seem  at  intervals 
so  inappreciative,  hardened  and  malicious  !  They  may  be  so  untruth 
ful,  so  deceitful,  so  defamatory  that  you  can  not  believe  them,  and  you 
know  not  what  to  do.  All  your  labor  appears  in  vain;  you  make  no 
impression;  a  wall  of  steel  confronts  you.  Then  you  may  be  tempted 
to  try  severity,  to  be  violent,  to  crush  a  temper.  But  St.  James  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  warns  you  to  be  patient  like  the  husbandman.  You 
may  not  succeed.  Our  Lord  Himself  did  not.  He  failed  with  Judas. 
But  He  has  given  an  example  which  we  must  copy.  And  patience  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  succeed ;  and  we  have  the  consolation  to  know 
that  it  often  does  succeed  wonderfully.  Can  you  not  recall  one  instance 
after  another  where  patience  carried  off  a  victory  too  touching  for  tears 
of  joy?  The  girl  is  perhaps  brought  here  under  court  sentence:  she  is 
"everything  that  she  ought  not  to  be."  She  remains  with  you  for  months 
and  no  impression  is  made.  She  leaves  and  returns  after  some  months 
only  worse.  Vice  seems  to  be  inbred  in  her  bones.  You  bear  with  her, 
teach  her,  mother  her:  but  she  remains  obstinately  bent  on  a  life  of  sin. 
Again  she  insists  upon  leaving.  Remonstrances,  warnings,  prayers 
seem  to  be  of  no  avail.  You  wonder  whether  she  is  obsessed  by  a  spirit 
of  darkness.  She  goes  out  for  a  third  time.  Reluctantly  after  a  time 
you  readmit  her  to  the  class,  a  wreck  in  body  and  mind.  You  fear  that 
she  may  contaminate  her  companions,  and  are  watchful.  Gradually 
you  observe  a  change.  She  appears  to  groAV  less  turbulent,  more  docile; 
you  multiply  your  prayers  and  kindnesses, — and  the  victory  is  won ! 
To-day  the  woman  is  a  model,  perhaps  a  Magdalen,  made  sacred  by 
the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience.  You  know  my  de 
scription  is  not  fanciful. 
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Oh  let  us  be  kind !  If  we  must  be  reprimanded,  let  us  be  repri 
manded  for  excess  of  kindness,  but  never  for  excess  of  severitv.  Is 
there  any  limit  to  the  mercy  of  God?  Why  should  there  be  any  ta 
ours?  Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged.  Who  knows  if  we  had  in 
herited  what  they  have  inherited, — if  we  had  been  reared  as  they  have 
been  reared, — if  we  had  been  exposed,  tempted,  buffeted  as  they  have 
been,  we  might  have  been  much  worse  and  sunk  to  lower  depths  of 
degradation.  Break  not  the  bruised  reed;  extinguish  not  the  smoking 
flax;  be  merciful  that  you  may  receive  mercy.  Your  heavenly  Father 
will  never  forget  what  you  have  done  to  the  least  of  His  children  on 
earth. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  CORRECTION 

We  have  not  performed  our  whole  duty  by  giving  a  good  example 
and  showing  kindness;  there  are  those  whom  we  must  instruct  and  cor 
rect.  Our  Lord's  commission  to  His  apostles  was  to  teach  all  nations. 
Many  of  the  souls  that  look  to  us  for  salvation  must  be  taught  the  way 
of  salvation.  Almost  all  who  place  themselves  under  your  care,  are  in 
need  of  instruction;  not  a  few  are  shockingly  ignorant.  They  may  be 
able  to  read,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  catechism  in  their  hands 
and  tell  them  to  read  it.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  make  them  learn  by  heart 
the  words  of  the  catechism,  or  to  make  them  study  its  doctrines,  as  a 
medical  student  studies  the  dry  bones  of  a  skeleton.  And  you  realize, 
too,  that  correction  must  be  administered;  reproaches  must  be  made; 
punishment  must  at  times  be  meted  out.  Here  we  have  another  field 
for  contemplation.  How  are  we  to  instruct  and  correct?  Only  a  few 
suggestions  can  be  offered  for  your  reflection. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  first  step  to  a 
sincere  reformation,  is  to  make  the  culprit  perceive  the  right  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  and  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  committed.  Punish 
ment  may  deter  from  future  violation  of  duty,  but  there  will  be  no 
thorough  change  of  heart,  unless  the  sinner  freely  admits  that  he  has 
done  wrong.  Therefore  he  must  be  taught.  When  he  has  admitted  his 
guilt,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  induce  him  willingly  to  accept  the  pun 
ishment  he  deserves.  This  may  be  more  difficult  to  achieve,  but  is 
necessary  for  a  successful  reform.  A  public  penance  may  be  required  ta 
impress  upon  him  the  gravity  of  the  offence  but  it  will  not  promote 
much  his  correction  unless  he  admits  its  deserts.  Therefore,  we  must 
teach  the  law  of  right;  we  must  explain  its  obligations,  and,  if  possible, 
make  it  attractive. — Piety  itself  should  be  made  winsome.  The  exer 
cises  of  devotion  should  be  made  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 
Do  not  multiply  and  lengthen  them  unseemly,  till  they  become  burden 
some.  It  is  a  mistake  to  get  the  children  up  early  on  a  week-day  and 
force  them  to  attend  Mass  in  a  cold  chapel.  Much  judgment  is  required 
to  know  how  far  to  go  in  our  demands.  We  have  known  boys  and  girls 
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so  tired  out  with  the  multiplied  observances  of  religion  in  schools  and 
convents,  that  they  abandoned  everything  when  they  went  out  into  the 
world  at  large. — In  giving  instructions  concerning  the  commandments 
let  us  carefully  refrain  from  exaggeration,  for  otherwise  we  shall  form 
false  consciences  and  multiply  sins.  Occasionally  one  hears  of  strange 
injunctions  and  obligations  taught  by  would-be-theologians.  Not  every 
distraction  at  Holy  Communion  is  a  mortal  sin;  not  every  falsehood, 
even  when  told  in  confession,  is  a  grave  sacrilege;  not  every  particular 
friendship  is  a  sin  of  impurity;  not  every  omission  of  a  self-imposed 
prayer,  or  every  adornment  of  the  person,  or  every  satisfaction  of  the 
appetite,  or  every  enjoyment  of  pleasure  is  a  venial  sin.  There  are 
plenty  of  mortal  sins;  there  is  no  need  of  manufacturing  new  ones. 
And  with  regard  to  doctrines  of  the  Church,  let  us  endeavor  to  be  exact. 
There  are  those  who  are  ever  sniffing  about  for  heresies,  and  are  more 
Catholic  than  the  Holy  Father.  Pious  opinions  should  not  be  an 
nounced  as  revealed  truths  promulgated  by  the  Holy  See.  Approved 
theologians  should  be  respected,  but  their  dicta  are  not  always  infalli 
ble.  Religious  devotions  should  not  be  held  forth  as  necessary  to  salva 
tion.  All  stories  of  saints,  of  miracles  and  holy  places  should  not  be 
related,  as  if  they  were  infallibly  true.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans: 
"Not  to  be  more  wise  than  it  behooveth  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise  unto 
sobriety."  Wilful  and  conscious  exaggerations  are  lies;  and  God  can 
not  be  served  with  lies. — So  much  with  regard  to  moral  instruction  and 
spiritual  training.  A  word  may  be  added  concerning  secular  instruc 
tion.  When  a  child  in  a  convent  is  of  school-age,,  secular  instruction 
ought  to  be  conscientiously  imparted.  It  would  be  more  than  a  dis 
grace  to  have  a  girl  leave  a  convent  where  she  had  remained  for  years 
in  her  school-days  and  not  be  able  to  read  or  write.  It  would  be  an 
injustice  and  a  crime.  The  schooling  given  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with 
that  given  in  an  ordinary  parochial  or  public  school.  To  deprive  a 
child  of  it  on  the  plea  that  work  is  more  necessary,  is  evidently  wrong. 
There  are  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  assert  that  a  child  needs  noth 
ing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  its  cathechism  and  that  learning  will 
only  beget  pride  and  infidelity;  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  people 
ignorant  for  their  souls'  sake,  that  they  can  be  more  readily  managed 
and  that  they  will  consequently  escape  many  temptations.  Such  a  con 
tention  brings  obloquy  on  religion  and  ought  to  be  resisted.  No,  let 
us  be  determined  to  give  a  child  all  the  secular  instruction  that  it  would 
get  elsewhere  and  grant  it  for  study  all  the  hours  fixed  by  state  or  other 
proper  authority.  Besides,  your  schools  are  often  announced  as  indus 
trial  schools.  Let  them  be  such  in  reality.  The  youthful  inmates  of 
Good  Shepherd  houses  should  not  be  kept  at  one  piece  of  work,  because 
forsooth  they  can  perform  it  with  speed  and  bring  more  profit,  but  they 
ought  as  far  as  possible  be  assigned  to  a  rotation  of  duties,  be  taught 
different  employments,  be  trained  to  some  extent  in  domestic  science, 
so  that  upon  leaving  they  may  be  equipped  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood 
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and  become  thrifty  wives  and  intelligent  mothers.  Not  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  community,  but  the  interests  of  the  children  are  first 
and  paramount. 

A  few  moments  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  correction  and 
punishment.     One  quality  punishment  ought  always  rigorously  to  pos 
sess;  it  must  be  just.     Let  us  be  scrupulously  concerned  about  that.     An 
unjust  punishment  will   act  like   a   boomerang.      It  will   certainly    do 
harm.    Its  recollection  will  never  be  wiped  from  the  tablets  of  the  mem 
ory.     Before  inflicting  a  punishment,  be  sure  that  it  is  amply  deserved. 
It  is  to  say  the  least  a  mistaken  policy  to  make  the  innocent  suffer 
because  of  the  guilty.     Even  to  deprive  a  class  of  a  privilege  on  account 
of  the  fault  of  some  individuals,  is  a  questionably  wise  proceeding.     In 
a  disciplinarian  nothing  will  impress  youth  more  favorably  than  the 
conviction  that  he  is  fair,  impartial,  immovably  just.     When  a  mistake 
has  been  inadvertently  made,  it  gives  great  edification,  if  it  is  not  only 
corrected,  but  acknowledged  with  avowed  regret.     Furthermore,  when 
a  punishment  has  been  threatened  and  it  is  just,  the  threat  ought  to  be 
executed.     Threats  ought  not  be  made  easily,  but,  when  made,  they 
ought  not  to  become  innocuous.     Let  us  be  slow  to  punish.     And  be 
prudent  in  the  selection  and  measure  of  the  punishment.     Not  every 
punishment  is  appropriate;  let  it  not  be  of  a  nature  to  deprive  a  girl 
of  her  self-respect;  let  it  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  cruel;  let  it 
not  be  such  as  to  offend  the  public's  sense  of  equity,  or  such  as  to  be 
improper   for  a  religious  to   inflict.     Avoid  the   appearance   of  anger,, 
spitefulness  and  wounded  pride,  vindictiveness,  when  inflicting  a  pen 
alty.     When  you  are  angry,  wait  a  while.     Vengeance  is  said  to  belong 
to  God  alone.     He  alone  can  judge  with  perfect  knowledge.     Punish  to 
impress  the  culpableness  of  the  act  performed.     Punish  to  correct  re 
fractoriness  and  prevent  relapses;  be  reluctant  to  punish  from  a  sense 
of  due  retribution.     If  at  all  feasible,  let  the  delinquent  perceive  that 
we  are  actuated  not  by  spleen  and  temper,  but  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
that  we  would  rather  excuse  and  pardon  than  inflict  chastisement. 

Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  we  must  not  expect  toa 
much  from  those  under  our  charge.  Nagging  is  a  detestable  practise 
indulged  in  by  some  good  people.  There  are  pious  mothers,  for  in 
stance,  who  are  ever  scolding  and  finding  fault  with  their  sons  and 
daughters.  They  convert  home  into  something  like  a  torture  chamber, 
and  in  consequence  drive  their  sons  into  saloons,  and  their  daughters 
into  questionable  company.  Let  our  zeal  not  degenerate  into  carping; 
criticism  and  never-ending  picking  at  faults  and  flaws.  Of  course,  the 
children  are  not  angels, — nor  for  that  matter  are  we.  It  is  wise  occa 
sionally  to  overlook  things,  to  appear  as  if  we  did  not  notice  replies 
given  and  acts  indulged  in,  not  to  be  too  sensitive  of  our  own  dignity, 
not  too  exacting  in  our  demands.  Let  us  not  ask  others  to  do  what  we 
do  not  ourselves.  Let  us  know  how  to  make  allowances,  and  refrain, 
from  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.  A  rule  is  a  rule,  but  it  cannot 
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always  be  enforced  with  profit  to  souls.  A  principle  is  a  principle,  but 
squeezed  excessively  it  will  exude  blood  instead  of  milk.  Common 
sense  is  a  thing  to  be  prayed  for.  Tactfulness,  a  native  sense  of  pro 
priety,  is  a  most  desirable  equipment  in  one  who  is  in  charge  of  others. 
Cultivate  even  from  a  supernatural  motive  a  commendable  sense  of 
humor;  it  will  help  you  to  surmount  many  a  rough  obstacle  and  smooth 
many  a  sharp  angle.  The  Lord  praised  Solomon  for  asking  the  gift  of 
wisdom.  The  Lord  had  appeared  to  Solomon  saying:  "Ask  what  thou 
wilt  that  I  should  give  thee."  Solomon  prayed:  "O  Lord  God  *  *  * 
I  am  but  a  child.  Give  therefore  to  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people  and  discern  between  good  and  evil."  "And  the 
word  was  pleasing  to  the  Lord."  Ah,  we  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  instructing  many  to  salvation  and  sanctify  their  souls,  have 
more  reason  to  plead  for  an  understanding  heart  than  Solomon  had. 
Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  ought  to  be  the  frequent  impassioned  cry  of  every 
one  who  realizes  his  mission  of  saving  immortal  souls. 

DISCOURAGEMENT 

We  will- now  proceed  to  consider  the  difficulties  that  lie  as  obstacles 
in  the  way  to  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  God's  will,  or  the  sins,  defects 
and  temptations  that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  occasionally.  The  first 
obstacle  that  confronts  souls  is  discouragement.  It  is  a  most  common 
temptation,  one  that  we  all  must  contend  with.  It  is  a  pernicious  weak 
ness,  for  it  may  occasion  disastrous  effects.  To  struggle  against  it,  is 
for  many  a  life-long  duty.  Accordingly,  we  will  make  it  the  subject 
of  serious  consideration. 

First,  let  us  note  that  discouragement  almost  invariably  springs 
from  latent  self-love  and  pride.  We  have  been  hurt,  we  have  not  suc 
ceeded,  we  have  failed;  our  self-respect  has  been  wounded;  our  hopes: 
have  been  crushed;  our  ambitious  have  been  curbed;  an  unkind  word 
has  been  said  to  us;  our  plans  have  not  been  endorsed;  a  friend  has. 
abandoned  us  or  an  enemy  has  been  made;  others  are  praised,  we  are 
forgotten;  bad  inclinations  that  we  thought  dead,  arise  from  the»depths. 
with  renewed  vigor;  we  make  no  headway  in  self-conquest  despite  all 
our  prayers  and  Communions ;  we  always  relapse  into  the  same  old  sins 
and  weaknesses;  we  are  ashamed  of  our  confessions;  we  have  tried  so 
hard  and  we  are  no  better  than  we  were  years  ago ;  we  labor  so  earn 
estly,  and  we  meet  with  no  result,  where  others  succeed;  we  have  no 
opportunities  and  our  talents  are  wasted;  we  cannot  make  friends  and 
arouse  only  criticism ;  we  do  our  best  and  nevertheless  we  are  re 
proached  and  blamed;  we  have  made  every  effort  to  have  peace,  and 
peace  is  not  ours ;  we  have  served  for  years  and  others  are  preferred 
and  advanced;  we  have  made  every  sacrifice  and  still  we  may  be  lost; 
we  have  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  the  purest  of  inten 
tions,  and  all  the  same  we  are  suspected,  crossed,  and  our  labors  are  not. 
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appreciated.  If  we  analyze  these  complaints,  shall  we  not  find  that  at 
bottom  there  is  an  immense  precipitate  of  pride,  of  selfishness,  of  disap 
pointed  and  wounded  self-love  ?  An  inordinate  love  of  self  is  the  secret 
substratum  and  soil  out  of  which  all  these  gray,  poisonous  weeds  spring 
up.  Make  the  experiment  whenever  you  feel  disheartened  and  be  hon 
est  with  yourself,  take  the  mental  depression  to  the  presence  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  examine  there  its  genesis:  almost  uniformly  you  will 
perceive  the  viper  of  self-love  at  its  birth. 

In  the  second  place,  note  the  unreasonableness  of  discouragement. 
If  it  spring  from  pride,  it  is  ipso  facto  unreasonable,  because  pride  is 
unreasonable,  it  being  always  a  product  of  falsehood.  If  pride  were  not 
false,  it  would  be  legitimate  and  the  God  of  truth  would  not  discoun 
tenance  and  condemn  it.  Lucifer  is  pre-eminently  proud,  because  he  is 
the  father  of  lies.  We  must  never  forget  on  the  one  hand  that  a  good 
will  is  strictly  speaking  all  that  is  rigidly  necessary  for  an  adult  to  be 
saved,  for  if  the  soul  has  a  good  will,  it  will  co-operate  with  God's 
grace  and  obey  His  precepts ;  hence,  cannot  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  one  sin  that  God  can  never  forgive,  and  that  is  the  state 
of  despair  or  final  impenitence.  We  have  the  inspired  assurance,  No 
one  hath  hoped  in  the  Lord  and  been  confounded.  If  we 'struggle  we 
shall  be  saved.  It  would  seem  blasphemy  to  think  that  God  could  be 
insensible  to  the  cry  of  the  contrite  heart,  that  He  could  turn  His  face 
away  from  any  of  His  children  begging  to  be  saved  frem  shipwreck. 
And  all  our  falls  are  not  black  disasters:  often  they  have  become  step 
ping-stones  to  something  higher;  most  frequently  they  have  been  ac 
companied  by  revelations  of  our  heavenly  Father's  tender  mercies.  A 
humiliating  relapse  into  sin  evokes  new  efforts,  and  these  new  efforts 
prompted  and  sustained  by  grace,  give  increase  to  God's  eternal  glory. 
An  absolute  failure  can  only  then  be  recorded,  when  a  lapse  is  absolute, 
that  is,  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  rise. 

In  the  third  place,  note  the  beauty  of  presevering  attempts  to  rise 
and  move  forward.  Father  Faber  left  behind  a  touching  characteristic 
note,  that  reads  something  like  this:  "Many  heroic  and  saintly  lives 
will  be* found  at  last  to  be  simply  an  entanglement  of  generous  begin 
nings."  No  doubt  we  shall  find  this  saying  very  true,  when  we  get  to 
heaven.  There  is  very  little  heroism  apparent  in  our  lives  and  in  those 
of  most  Christians.  Saints  are  canonized  because  the  heroism  of  their 
virtue  has  been  attested  by  God.  But  there  is  a  species  of  heroism  in 
always  beginning  over  and  over  again.  The  best  soldier  is  not  the  one 
that  has  never  been  wounded.  He  is  a  hero  in  the  strife  who  has  been 
in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  has  heard  the  zipp  of  the  rifle  bullet  and 
the  roar  of  the  bursting  cannon-ball,  has  been  bruised  and  slashed,  lias 
perhaps  had  the  rim  of  his  hat  torn  off  and  the  shoes  ripped  from  his 
feet,  has  been  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  felled,  but  has  ever  risen 
again  when  beaten  down  and,  not  surrendered,  till  his  last  cartridge  had 
been  fired  and  his  bayonet  taken  away.  Such  a  soldier  may  be  in  the 
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ranks  and  never  receive  a  medal  from  his  superiors,  perhaps  die  un 
known  in  the  trenches, — but  he  is  a  genuine  hero.  Such  heroism  we 
-can  all  aspire  to  in  our  combat  with  the  devil,  the  flesh  and  the  world. 
The  history  of  our  souls  may  be  nothing  but  a  web  of  new  efforts,  "an 
•entanglement  of  generous  beginnings."  Such  beginnings  are  proofs  of 
great  love ! 

Lastly,  let  us  observe  the  evil  effects  of  discouragement.  Cheer 
fulness  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  arduous 
undertaking.  Soldiers  march  lustily  along,  behind  the  shrill  music  of 
the  fife.  When  laborers  in  our  streets  have  an  enormous  load  to  lift  or 
a  tenacious  rock  to  ply  loose,  some  penetrating  voice  chants,  "alto 
gether,  altogether,"  and  at  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  signal,  the 
work  is  accomplished.  In  like  manner,  in  a  school  of  children,  if  cheer 
fulness  and  lightheartedness  reigns,  the  laborious  tasks  of  learning  are 
accomplished  as  in  play.  On  the  other  hand  when  depression  is  com 
mon,  panic  ensues  readily.  The  history  of  panics  in  the  money  market 
gives  eloquent  testimony  of  this  fact.  When  in  your  city  during  a  play 
in  a  theatre,  the  cry  "Fire"  resounded,  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the 
exits;  women  and  children  were  crushed  under  foot,  men  became  fran 
tic  and  cruel  with  fear.  When  in  an  assault  upon  the  battlefield  the 
army  is  about  to  snatch  a  glorious  victory,  but  suddenly  some  falter, 
others  stop,  fear  turns  back  a  few, — then  a  panic  is  started  and  no 
threats  and  cries,  and  no  brandishing  of  swords,  can  stop  the  unreason 
able  flight  of  the  terrorized  men. — Discouragement  leads  to  despair, 
not  immediately  but  gradually,  and  despair  is  the  most  fearful  tempta 
tion  that  can  assail  a  soul.  Thank  God,  it  is  comparatively  rare.  But 
we  have  a  shocking  illustration  of  it  in  Judas.  When  he  had  betrayed 
the  Master  and  perceived  that  Jesus  was  to  be  crucified,  he  surrendered 
to  despair.  Yet,  he  should  have  known  better  the  compassionate  heart 
of  his  Lord.  Had  he  not  been  with  Him  for  three  years,  witnessed  His 
pity  and  patience  with  sinners,  listened  to  His  invitation,  "Come  to  me 
all  you  that  labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you"?  Had  he 
not  seen  the  Master  weeping  bitter  tears  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
because  he  had  endeavored  "to  gather  her  children  together  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings  and  they  would  not"  ?  Was 
it  not  universally  known  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  the  friend 
of  sinners,  the  physician  of  sick  souls  ?  Why  should  Judas  have  de 
spaired?  The  lips  that  he  had  kissed  had  called  him  friend.  But  dis 
couragement  is  ever  unreasonable  and  proud. — Peter  knew  better  than 
yield  to  destructive  despair.  He  had  publicly  denied  the  Master  Who 
had  just  given  him  the  first  Holy  Communion  and  ordained  him  priest. 
Peter  had  stamped  that  denial  of  his  by  solemn  perjury.  But  when 
Jesus  cast  a  look  upon  him,  he  went  out  weeping  bitterly,  with  humble 
determination  that  henceforth  at  least  he  would  be  true.  He  believed 
in  the  illimitable  mercy  of  his  God  and  recognized  that  no  sin  nor  any 
multitude  of  sins  can  exhaust  the  ocean  of  divine  pity  and  love. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  at  the  close  of  this  retreat,  we  take  but  this; 
one  resolution  and  keep  it,  namely,  never  to  yield  to  discouragement, — 
the  retreat  will  be  a  most  auspicious  one.  Let  us  determine  never  to 
listen  to  the  siren  voice,  bidding  us  to  stop  trying,  suggesting  the  omis 
sion  of  this  or  that  exercise,  telling  us  that  we  shall  never  succeed, 
whispering  to  us  that  we  are  failures,  that  God  does  not  love  us,  that 
we  shall  never  be  conquerors  of  ourselves,  that  we  shall  never  be  saved. 
Let  us  answer  the  lying  voice  with  St.  Michael,  "Who  is  like  God?"  or 
with  St.  Paul,  "I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengtheneth  me,"  or 
with  St.  Augustine,  "What  these  men  and  these  women,  these  boys  and 
these  girls  who  have  preceded  me,  have  accomplished,  why  cannot  I? 
Did  they  win  the  crown  in  their  own  might,  or  in  the  strength  of  God  ?" 
That  strength  is  with  us.  Never  fear.  Labor  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Only  persevere,  and  one  day  you,  too,  shall  be  inebri 
ated  with  joy  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

PRIDE 

We  have  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  discouragement  is  the  re 
sult  of  pride.  Pride  is  such  a  universal  vice  that  it  behooves  us  to 
make  a  particular  study  of  it,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  avoid  it  and 
uproot  it  from  our  hearts.  Pride  has  been  defined  as  an  excessive  love 
of  self  and  an  undue  sense  of  our  value  or  superiority.  I  suggest  three 
points  for  consideration:  first,  that  pride  is  a  folly;  secondly,  that  pride 
is  the  parent  of  a  race  of  sin ;  thirdly,  that  pride  is  a  source  of  weakness 
and  disturbance. 

First,  pride  is  a  folly.  God  has  made  us  a  little  lower  than  the  an 
gels;  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  a  variety  of  marvellous  gifts.  Bodily 
and  intellectually  and  spiritually,  we  are  wonderfully  made.  It  is  right 
to  recognize  the  works  of  the  Creator.  Physically,  we  are  built  more 
ingeniously  than  any  mechanism  invented  and  constructed  by  man.  Na 
watch  runs  so  smoothly  and  is  so  complicated  as  the  machinery  of  the 
human  body.  Intellectually,  man  has  accomplished  prodigies.  Spirit 
ually,  the  human  race  has  produced  at  all  times  heroes  and  heroines  of 
sanctity.  Read  of  the  progress  the  human  race  has  made  within  the  last 
century,  and  one  is  amazed.  Truly,  God  has  done  great  things  to  us,, 
to  each  one  of  us.  And  yet  we  are  ever  reminded  of  the  limitations  of 
humanity.  When  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem, 
he  said:  "And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  you  shall  find  the  Infant 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger."  The  Infant  in  a 
manger;  the  greatest  in  the  smallest;  the  most  hidden  God  in  a  visible 
babe.  Man's  life  is  an  outcome  of  divine  power;  a  masterpiece  in 
capable  of  imitation.  God  made  all  things  good.  And  withal,  what  is 
man's  life  iTut  a  blade  of  grass,  green  to-day,  to-morrow  withered, 
thrown  in  an  oven?  What  is  man  but  a  sloud  of  smoke  vanishing 
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away?  To-day  he  plans  barns  and  vineyards,  to-morrow  he  is  in  his 
silent  grave.  This  morning  he  walks  out  of  his  house  stalwart  and 
ruddy,  a  picture  of  manly  strength  and  beauty, — this  evening  he  is 
stretched  out  cold  and  pallid  on  a  bier ;  a  few  days  hence,  he  will  be  an 
object  of  corruption  to  be  hurried  away  and  lowered  into  the  earth.  A 
giant  intellect  he  may  be  one  year, — next  year  his  mind  is  shattered  and 
his  name  is  sinking  into  oblivion.  Furthermore,  suppose  he  were  never 
to  degenerate,  ever  to  live  and  reign,  "What  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast 
not  received?  And  if  thou  hast  received,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received"?  Indeed,  if  I  were  as  beautiful  as  Lucifer 
was  before  he  fell,  if  I  had  the  strength  of  St.  Michael  and  the  wisdom 
of  Raphael,  if  I  were  indestructible  and  death  should  never  be  able  to 
touch  me,  if  I  could  ride  on  the  morning-star  and  domineer  over  all 
creation, — yet  what  have  I,  what  can  I  ever  have,  but  what  I  have 
received?  My  very  individuality  is  a  thing  made,  proceeding  from  the 
hand  of  God.  He  has  called  me  into  existence,  and  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  resist,  for  of  myself  I  am  nothing.  He  bids  me  leave  the 
world,  never  asking  whether  I  am  prepared,  for  He  is  the  sovereign 
Lord.  What  folly,  therefore,  to  be  puffed  up,  to  imagine  myself  some 
thing  when  in  reality  I  am  nothing,  to  rise  above  others  as  if  I  were 
of  myself  more  than  they,  to  be  elated  because  of  my  accomplishments 
as  if  they  were  not  the  product  of  created  gifts,  to  be  depressed  because 
for  want  of  talent  I  cannot  do  what  others  achieve !  In  very  truth,  sin 
alone  is  mine;  but  of  that  I  cannot  glory.  "Now  to  the  king  of  ages, 
immortal,  invisible,  to  God  alone,  be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.. 
Amen."  Verily,  pride  appears  as  a  species  of  idolatry. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  how  prolific  of  sin,  pride  is.  Vanity  is, 
of  course,  a  daughter  of  pride.  It  may  result  in  many  lamentable  dis 
orders,  but  as  its  manifestations  are  often  laughable  and  childish,  at 
times  contemptible,  and,  when  apparent,  provocative  of  confusion  and 
shame  in  the  guilty  one,  we  need  not  dilate  upon  it.  Deceit,  hypocrisy, 
two-facedness  is  frequently  the  offspring  of  pride:  that  is  more  serious. 
Men  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  in  consequence  have 
recourse  to  falsehood.  Insincerity  of  manner  and  speech  is  often  the 
accompaniment  of  vanity  and  pride.  The  hypocrite  whom  our  Lord 
denounced  in  such  scathing  terms,  is  eaten  up  with  self-esteem  and  to 
satisfy  it  will  not  deny  himself  the  meanest  subterfuge.  Injustice,  like 
wise,  not  infrequently  flows  from  pride.  To  hold  his  place  or  to  ad 
vance  himself,  to  dethrone  his  adversary,  the  proud  man  will  not  shrink 
from  calumny.  Slander  is  a  terrible  weapon  to  handle,  but  he  will  em 
ploy  it.  To  tell  lies,  to  carry  tales,  to  repeat  scandalous  gossip,  and 
then  emphasize  his  own  integrity  and  innocence,  is  a  usual  indulgence. 
Needless  to  add  that  jealousy,  quarreling,  bickering,  fault-finding,  ven 
geance,  strife  and  violence,  are  pride's  creatures.  Do  we  marvel  that 
Ecclcsiasticus  affirms  pride  to  be  "the  beginning  of  all  sin"?  that  "the 
beginning  of  the  pride  of  man  is  to  fall  from  God"  ?  There  is  one  effect 
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that  should  be  especially  pointed  out.  Jeremias  puts  it  in  these  words: 
"Thy  arrogance  hath  deceived  thee  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart."  Self- 
delusion.,  blindness  of  soul  to  its  own  condition,  is  one  of  the  worst  out 
comes  of  secret  pride.  "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  the  manner 
of  being  alive  and  thou  art  dead."  I  fear  that  there  are  not  a  few  who 
are  self-deceived.  In  their  self-conceit  and  self-sufficiency  they  have 
blinded  themselves.  They  will  not  listen  to  any  admonitions,  they  will 
ask  no  counsel,  they  will  cling  to  their  prejudices  and  shut  out  the  light, 
they  will  harden  themselves  in  their  crooked  notions,  they  will  not  sur 
render  the  position  they  have  once  taken,  they  will  not  admit  that  they 
may  be  mistaken,  they  will  not  give  up  what  they  have  once  laid  their 
hands  upon,  they  will  smother  every  reproach  and  uneasiness  of  their 
own  hearts  and  argue  against  the  pleas  of  justice  and  charity,  they  will 
entrench  themselves  in  customs,  traditions,  rules,  and  resist  the  plainest 
dictates  of  common  sense,  equity  and  propriety,  they  will  not  yield  an 
inch  of  their  power  although  all  the  world  knows  that  changes  are  im 
perative  and  the  good  of  souls  demands  them,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  every  unworthy  means  to  realize  their  ends,  they  will  not  shrink 
from  false  insinuations,  injustices  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  they 
will  deceive  their  superiors,  resist  them  stealthily  upon  one  pretext  or 
other, — and  all  this  time,  they  will  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  do 
ing  God's  work,  boldly  receive  the  Sacraments,  rule  with  an  iron  hand, 
take  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  not  like  other  men,  weaklings 
and  martinets, — and  then,  pass  on  to  God,  the  omniscient  Judge.  They 
thought  themselves  alive  and  they  were  dead.  When  our  Lord  was  on 
earth  He  is  said  to  have  grieved  for  the  blindness  of  the  hearts  of  the 
men  who  watched  Him:  if  He  were  to  return  to-day  would  He  find  no 
blind  guides,  leading  the  blind,  "who  strain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel"?  Alas,  what  is  all  this  owing  to  but  self-love,  pride? 

Lastly,  let  us  reflect  that  pride  is  a  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of 
weakness ;  not  of  peace,  but  of  sadness  of  heart.  "Learn  of  me  because 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 
'"Cast  thy  care  upon  the  Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee."  "Say  not,  I 
am  sufficient  for  myself,"  "Our  sufficiency  is  from  God." — These  ex 
cerpts  from  Holy  Writ  plainly  indicate  that  peace  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  hearts  of  the  proud,  that  strength  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  chair 
of  the  mighty.  Peace  and  strength  are  not  found  in  self-sufficiency, 
but  in  God.  Our  experience  proves  it.  Who  are  so  tormented,  so 
wrought  up,  as  the  proud  of  heart?  And  who  are  so  weak  as  the  self- 
conscious?  Modern  teachers  of  psychology  reiterate  the  old  lesson: 
"Forget  thyself."  "Lose  thyself  in  the  object  that  claims  thy  attention. 
No  activity  is  at  its  best  when  the  attention  is  centered  upon  thyself." 
"Conscious  action  is  always  weak  action  and  hampered.  Conscious 
action  is  necessarily  limited.  Self-consciousness  makes  the  whole  man 
ill  and  is  about  the  nearest  thing  to  spiritual  death  that  anywhere 
-exists."  So  I  might  proceed  culling  from  our  pedagogical  writers  de- 
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nunciations  of  self-consciousness.  Have  we  not  in- our  own  lives  experi 
enced  the  truth  of  these  counsels  ?  When  we  bade  our  fears,  our  ambi 
tions,  our  thought  of  self  begone,  and,  casting  ourselves  wholly  upon 
God,  turned  to  our  duty  with  the  determination  to  do  it  wholly,  with 
out  fear  or  anxiety  about  the  issue,  have  we  not  been  always  successful? 
Has  not  a  strange  fluency  guided  our  pen  and  tongue,  a  peculiar  light 
cleared  our  intellect,  a  strange  peace  enfolded  our  hearts  ?  Pride  quakes 
and  stumbles  along;  humble  reliance  on  God  quietly  pursues  and 
reaches  the  goal.  "I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthened!  me." 

In  spirit  let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  room  where  the  Master 
held  with  His  disciples  the  last  supper.  He  was  their  teacher  and  mas 
ter,  all  great  and  holy;  He  was  about  to  lay  down  His  life  as  a  ransom 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  at  His  name  all  creation  should  bend  the  knee 
and  the  angelic  choirs  bow  in  adoration.  He  was  their  God;  they  His 
simple  puny  creatures.  He  takes  a  towel  and  wraps  it  around  Himself; 
then  pours  water  into  a  basin  and  kneeling  before  each  one,  even  before 
Judas,  washes  their  feet  and  dries  them.  After  such  humility,  ought 
there  be  any  pride  in  our  hearts,  in  the  heart  of  anyone  who  believes  in 
this  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God?  The  marvel  is,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
not  that  martyrs  shed  their  blood  for  Him,  not  that  missionaries  go 
among  savages  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  that  maidens  consecrate  their 
virginity  to  Him  and  saints  revel  in  mortification  and  self-oblation, — 
all  this  is  to  be  looked  for, — but  the  marvel  is,  that  there  is  still  pride  in 
a  Christian  world, — the  marvel  is  that,  after  such  an  example  as  that  of 
Christ,  pride  should  lift  its  head  in  the  sanctuary  and  be  found  in  the 
hearts  of  those  consecrated  to  God. 

A  TALK  ON*THE  DIVINE  OFFICE 

One  of  your  principal  exercises  is  the  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  one  conference  on  that  sub 
ject. 

Holy  Mother  Church  recommends  us  to  prepare  for  the  Office  by 
asking  Almighty  God  for  grace  to  perform  this  exercise  digne,  attente, 
et  devote, — in  a  worthy,  recollected  and  devout  manner.  This  suggests 
the  order  of  some  considerations  that  we  can  entertain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  digne,  in  a  worthy  manner.  Likely 
the  public  recitation  or  chant  of  the  Office  is  always  rendered  in  this 
manner.  But  when  we  recite  our  Breviary  privately,  we  may  at  times 
fail  in  this  respect.  We  may  be  in  haste  to  get  through  with  the  duty, 
we  may  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  the 
Most  High,  and  thus  our  recitation  of  the  Office  may  be  lacking  in  the 
observance  of  the  rubrics  or  in  that  reverence  of  physical  and  mental 
attitude  which  we  ought  to  observe.  It  is  well  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  that  the  Office  is  a  veritable  prayer,  a  communion  with  God,  an 
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address  and  intercourse  largely  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not 
like  reading  a  pious  book,  The  Imitation,  for  instance.  It  is  speaking 
to  the  Holy  One,  admiring  Him,  thanking  Him,  praising  Him,  asking 
His  help,  imploring  His  pardon,  promising  fidelity,  expressing  our  trust 
in  Him.  If  we  forget  this  aspect  of  the  Office  and  habitually  regard  it 
#s  a  burden  that  is  to  be  borne  with  and  quickly  dispatched,  we  shall 
necessarily  perform  it  perfunctorily  and  gradually  fall  into  habits  of 
disrespect.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  well  to  take  plenty  of  time  for  it,  not 
io  say  it  at  any  time  and  in  any  odd  place,  and  to  begin  it  cheerfully, 
not  with  a  feeling  of  compulsion  and  a  longing  to  be  through  with  it. 
A  moderately  slow  and  joyous  recitation  will  aid  materially  in  the  car 
riage  of  the  yoke,  and  often  will  be  felt  an  agreeable  duty,  as  well  as 
a  profitable  one. 

In  the  second  place,  attente,  with  attention  and  recollection.  Of 
course,  if  we  understand  the  language  in  which  the  Office  is  recited, 
attention  will  demand  less  effort  on  our  part.  Nevertheless,  even 
though  we  understand  the  language,  we  are  apt  to  become  habituated 
to  it,  and  thus  fall  into  distractions.  To  prevent  or  escape  these  it  has 
been  suggested  to  form  an  intention  before  every  division  of  the  Office. 
This  intention  may  regard  a  person  or  an  interest.  In  a  previous  ad 
dress  I  enumerated  a  score  of  persons  for  whom  we  may  well  offer  our 
prayers.  There  are  some  public  interests  that  we  rarely  think  of;  yet 
these  presumably  may  be  prominently  recommended,  since  the  Office 
is  a  public  prayer,  to  be  offered  as  representative  of  the  Church,  in  her 
name  and  at  her  direction.  The  various  material  and  spiritual  interests 
of  your  Congregation  or  Society  as  a  whole,  of  the  diocese  in  which  we 
dwell,  of  the  Catholic  population  of  our  country,  of  the  Church  in  gen 
eral,  particularly  of  the  Roman  See,  may  occasionally  be  explicitly 
expressed  as  intentions  of  the  Office.  It  would  appear  regrettable  that 
public  prayer  for  the  affairs  of  our  civil  government  is  not  offered 
every  Sunday  throughout  the  Union.  No  authority  in  the  country  is 
clad  with  such  tremendous  powers  and  is  in  a  position  to  effect  so  much 
good  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Then  our  congressmen,  our  governors,  legislators,  may 
ors,  and  others  all  need  illumination  to  see  their  duty,  strength  and 
fortitude  of  will  to  perform  their  trusts  intelligently  and  loyally.  Their 
fidelity  ought  to  be  upheld  by  prayer,  by  public  prayer.  Surely  there 
is  not  enough  of  that  in  this  country.  Criticism  is  rife  everywhere, 
slanderous  attacks  inspired  by  covetous  self-interests  are  everyday  oc 
currences;  but  prayer,  that  these  officials  may  see  their  duty  and  be 
faithful  to  it,  as  they  see  it, — that  is  seldom  thought  of  even  in  our 
churches.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  such  interests  as  these 
in  our  mind,  when  we  prepare  for  the  Office?  Not  unlikely,  they  would 
rivet  our  attention. 

In  the  third  place,  devote,  with  feelings  of  devotion.  Everybody 
will  admit  that  sensible  feelings  of  this  kind  cannot  always  be  aroused 
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.at  command.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Office  are  naturally 
great  helps  in  this  direction,  but  now  and  then  they  may  not  appeal  to 
us,  nor  describe  our  state  of  mind,  nor  appear  applicable  to  our  situa 
tion;  then,  too,  they  may  be  difficult  to  grasp,  the  language  be  involved 
and  not  clear.  Perhaps  a  suggestion  may  be  permitted  that  will  prob 
ably  assist  in  rousing  the  imagination  and  touching  the  heart.  You  say 
the  Office  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Will  it  help  to 
make  that  Great  Mystery  of  Faith  the  object  of  your  attention?  The 
Office  can  be  divided  into  five  parts,  Matins,  Lauds,  Little  Hours,  Ves 
pers,  Compline.  Correspondent  to  these  five  parts,  there  are  five  aspects 
under  which  we  can  regard  the  Blessed  Eucharist:  namely,  as  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Victim  of  the  altar,  the  Living  Ex 
emplar,  the  Viaticum. — During  Matins,  we  may  think  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  endeavor  to  realize  It.  What  a  comfort  to  have  Him  with 
us !  He  loves  us,  He  dwells  with  us,  He  talks  to  us,  He  works  with  us, 
He  strengthens  us;  He  is  our  Refuge  in  every  trouble,  our  Light  in 
every  darkness,  our  Consolation  in  every  affliction.  What  would  our 
churches  be  without  Him?  Extinguish  the  little  red  lamp  in  the  sanc 
tuary,  and  everything  seems  dead.  We  say  to  ourselves,  "He  is  there," 
and  we  think  of  Jesus  on  the  hillsides  of  Galilee  surrounded  by  His 
apostles,  or  the  Jesus  at  the  last  supper,  or  of  Him  on  Calvary.  His 
eyes  are  upon  us  and  His  heart  is  glad  to  have  us  with  Him. — During 
Lauds,  we  may  think  of  Him  as  the  Bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  as  our  Guest  in  Holy  Communion.  Every  day  He  comes  to 
us;  and  He  never  ends  His  visit  without  leaving  behind  treasures  of 
heaven.  Can  we  not  thank  Him  anew?  ask  His  pardon  for  our  past 
coldnesses  and  negligences?  beg  Him  to  cleanse  our  souls  from  stain 
that  to-morrow's  visit  may  be  sweeter  for  Him?  How  good  He  is  to 
us !  Why  has  He  chosen  our  roof  to  enter  ?  Are  there  not  holier, 
nobler,  more  generous  and  faithful  souls  than  ours  to  whom  He  could 
go  ?  He  is  such  a  powerful,  such  a  holy,  such  a  loving  Guest,  and  we 
are  such  ungrateful,  selfish,  frigid  hosts !  He  approaches  with  longing 
*and  joy,  as  the  beloved  in  the  Canticles,  "leaping  upon  the  mountains, 
skipping  over  the  hills,"  and  we  find  it  irksome  to  entertain  Him  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ?  But  He  is  patient  because  He  loves  us. — During 
Little  Hours,  we  may  think  of  Him  as  the  Victim  of  the  Mass.  He 
died  for  us  on  Calvary,  but  He  renews  His  sacrifice  for  us  on  the  altar. 
There  is  our  perennial  sin-offering.  What  a  multitude  of  sins  we  have 
to  atone  for!  Shall  we  ever  satisfy  the  justice  of  an  outraged  God? 
Like  an  army  in  battle  array  they  stand  before  us,  small  and  great, 
blood-red,  scarlet-hued, — who  shall  scatter  them  as  chaff  before  the 
wind?  They  will  crush  us  eternally,  unless  their  hunger  for  expiation 
is  satisfied.  But  the  Holocaust  is  on  the  altar.  The  Blood  is  in  the 
chalise  and  of  infinite  worth.  .The  voice  of  the  Innocent  One  is  added 
to  our  plea  for  mercy.  He  is  a  shield  to  cover  us  from  destruction. 
His  offering  can  not  be  refused.  As  He  lies  in  the  white  folds  of  the 
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corporal,  the  Victim  of  expiation,  our  sins  are  washed  away  and  the 
penalties  are  cancelled,  and  we  can  feel  secure  that  the  mercy  of  God 
has  conquered  and  His  justice  is  silenced. — During  Vespers,  we  can 
think  of  Him  in  the  Eucharist  as  our  exemplar.  He  is  there  as  a  model 
of  humility,  of  obedience  and  of  love.  When  He  came  down  from 
heaven  and  descended  into  the  Virgin's  womb,  the  angels  were  awe- 
stricken  at  such  humility;  it  seemed  as  if  He  were  descending  into  an 
abyss  of  nothingness.  But  now  He  appears  to  descend  still  lower.  He 
hides  Himself  within  the  sacred  species,  despoils  Himself  of  all  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  His  humanity,  and  becomes  the  Bread  of  His  chil 
dren's  souls.  At  Nazareth  He  was  obedient  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  but 
now  He  is  obedient  to  the  behest  of  every  priest,  no  matter  how  sinful 
and  unclean  the  latter  may  be.  He  never  murmurs,  never  emits  a 
sound,  stays  where  He  is  placed,  silently  enduring  forgetfulness,  neglect 
and  sacrilege.  Love  such  as  His,  would  be  incredible,  if  we  had  not 
His  word  for  it.  His  delight  is  to  be  with  the  children  of  men,  solely 
because  He  loves  them.  What  more  striking  proof  can  we  dream  of 
than  His  remaining  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  all  the  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  His  ascent  into  heaven?  He  is  faithful  to  His 
own  beyond  death.  Such  patience  and  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  can  be 
found  only  in  love  divine. — Finally,  during  Compline,  we  can  think  of 
Him  as  our  Viaticum.  One  day  shall  be  our  last  to  visit  Him  in  the 
chapel,  our  last  to  kneel  before  His  altar  and  hear  a  Mass,  our  last  to 
chant  the  Divine  Office  and  assist  at  Benediction,  and  then  we  shall  go 
out  never  to  return.  We  shall  be  thrown  upon  our  sick-bed  and  the 
shadow  of  death  shall  hover  over  us.  The  last  day  of  our  earthly 
sojourn  shall  dawn, — the  things  of  sense  shall  seem  to  grow  distant,  we 
shall  feel  that  we  can  struggle  no  longer  against  an  overpowering 
weakness,  and  shall  whisper  that  the  priest  bring  us  once  more  our 
Lord.  And  He  will  gladly  come  as  our  Viaticum,  as  the  living  power 
ful  Bread  that  shall  sustain  us  through  the  dark  valley  of  death  till  we 
reach  Him,  Light  eternal. — More  suitable  reflection  than  this  at  Com 
pline,  before  retiring  to  rest,  can  hardly  be  found. 

May  our  Divine  Office  on  earth  be  the  beginning  of  the  divine 
praises  we  shall  sing  in  heaven ! 

WORLDLINESS 

St.  John  reports  the  pathetic  prayer  our  Lord  expressed  after  the 
last  supper.  Some  of  His  utterances  are  singularly  startling  and  mys 
terious,  especially  perhaps  these:  "I  pray  for  them;  I  pray  not  for  the 
world.  *  *  *  I  am  not  in  the  world  and  these  are  in  the  world  and 
I  come  to  them.  *  *  *  I  have  given  them  thy  word  and  the  world 
hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  as  I  also  am  not 
of  the  world.  I  pray  not  for  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  evil."  Previously  He  had 
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said:  "You  shall  lament  and  weep,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice."  "If 
the  world  hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hath  hated  me  before  you."  The 
apostles  repeat  these  sentiments.  St.  James  asks:  "Know  you  not  that 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God?  Whosoever  therefore 
will  be  a  friend  of  this  world,  becometh  the  enemy  of  God."  St.  John 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  charity  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."  "The  whole  world  is  seated  in  wickedness." 
St.  Paul  writes:  "The  world  is  crucified  to  me  and  I  to  the  world." 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told  the  Father  "so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
His  only-begotten  Son."  When  that  Son  appeared  He  avowed:  "I  am 
come  to  cast  fire  on  earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  kindled?" 
He  died  that  souls  might  be  saved.  He  laid  down  His  life  for  His 
sheep.  None  did  He  exclude  from  the  ransom  His  precious  blood  paid. 
He  bore  all  our  stripes,  He  was  wounded  for  the  iniquities  of  all  men. 
He  loves  the  children  of  men,  and  yet  hates  the  world.  What  is  the 
world  but  an  assembly  of  the  children  of  these  men? 

The  solution  of  this  paradox  is  found  in  distinguishing  between 
the  world  and  its  spirit.     Its  spirit  is  so-called  worldliness,  and  this  is 
what  our  Lord  hates  and  prays  against.     He  deprecates  the  aims 'of  the 
world,  its   moral  life   and.  purposes,   its   doctrines   and    maxims.      The 
world  cares  nothing  for  eternity ;  His  contention  is  that  only  one  thing 
is  necessary:      "What  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"     The 
world  is  solicitous  for  pleasures  of  every  description;   He  preaches  the 
necessity  of  penance:      "Except  you  do  penance,  you  shall  all  likewise 
perish."     The  world  urges  that  we  show  ourselves  to  the  people  and 
insist  upon   ourselves   and  strive   after  the   first  places;    He  counsels: 
"Sit  not  down  in  the  first  place,"  "learn  of  me  because  I  am  meek  and 
humble  of  heart."     The  world  insists  that  we  first  seek  the  things  of 
this  life,  that  we  can  never  lay  up  too  much  for  a  rainy  day,  and  that 
we  must  above  all  live;    He   on  the  contrary  lays  down  the  maxim: 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  and  all  these  things 
will  be  added  unto  you."     He   says:      "Blessed  are  the   poor."      The 
world:      Blessed  are  the  strenuous  who  know  what  they  want.     He: 
"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice."     The  world: 
Blessed  are  they  who  strive  after  success  at  any  cost  and  they  shall 
have  their  fill.     He:      "Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart."     The  world: 
Blessed  are  they  who  know  how  to  enjoy  life.     He:     "Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn."     The  world:     Blessed  are  they  who  never  have  any  sor 
row.     He:     "Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  justice  sake." 
The   world:      Blessed   are   they   who   remain   on   top   no    matter   what 
wrongs  they  inflict  upon   others:    nothing  like   success.      He:      "First 
make  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  dish  that  the  outside  may 
become  clean."     The  world:     Never  mind  the  interior;  it  is  the  exterior 
that  counts;   the  proprieties. — This  enumeration  of  contradictions   be 
tween  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  world  will  indicate  in  what 
the  essence   of  worldliness   consists.     A   soul  tainted  with  worldliness. 
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seeks  display,  power,  honor,  reputation.  Its  first  thought  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion  is:  What  will  people  say?  what  will  people  think?  Its 
strongest  motive  is  success.  Its  first  desire  is  to  know  what  is  feasible, 
what  is  practical;  not,  what  is  right.  It  cultivates  the  society  of  the 
rich,  cringes  to  the  powerful,  just  tolerates  the  poor.  It  affects  smart 
ness  and  culture,  has  an  abnormal  respect  for  good  form,  talks  about 
the  conventions  but  never  of  the  means  to  cultivate  the  interior  and 
spiritual.  It  almost  dreads  to  be  called  pious  and  looks  askance  at 
motives  purely  religious.  It  dallies  with  truth,  feels  no  qualms  of  con 
science  when  flattery,  complimentary  address  and  obsequiousness  will 
attain  a  purpose,  is  not  overscrupulous  in  employing  tainted  means 
and  unworthy  tricks  to  forward  its  temporal  prosperity  or  even  the 
kingdom  of  religion.  It  smiles  superciliously  upon  the  narrowness  of 
the  man  who  wants  to  be  true  to  his  conscience.  It  would  rather  please 
men  than  God,  or  will  juggle  with  its  conscience  and  try  to  please 
both.  It  is  a  slave  of  human  respect.  When  some  undertaking  is  to 
be  inaugurated,  it  does  not  first  seek  divine  help,  not  first  have  recourse 
to  prayer  and  submit  the  whole  absolutely  to  God's  pleasure,  but  labors 
night  and  day  to  secure  human  assistance,  leaves  the  storming  of  heaven 
to  pious,  weak  and  ignorant  souls,  and  permits  itself  to  lose  all  heart 
when  failure  stares  it  in  the  face.  It  is  fond  of  display.  Its  religion  is 
formal,  external,  with  a  heart  cold  and  languid;  but  hankers  after  im 
posing  ceremonies.  A  title,  an  empty  honor,  a  mark  of  distinction 
intoxicates  it.  A  tribute  in  the  newspapers  is  read  and  reread.  In  a 
word,  its  spiritual  life  is  all  hollow.  God  alone  never  holds  the  supreme 
place;  He  must  allow  beside  Him  the  world,  as  co-lord  and  master. 

All  this  is  a  labored  description  of  worldliness,  because  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  defining  it  briefly  and  pointing  out  succinctly  its  various 
manifestations.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  immediately  what  worldli 
ness  is,  but  we  know  it  at  once  when  it  appears.  And  when  it  does 
appear  in  a  religious,  it  disedifies.  Who  makes  such  a  strong  profession 
of  fellowship  with  Christ  as  the  religious?  By  her  triple  vow  she  has 
severed  herself  from  the  world.  Her  habit  is  a  public  avowal  that  she 
shares  the  sentiment  of  her  Master  and  will  have  nothing  of  the  world. 
If  then  she  seeks  the  smiles,  the  applause,  the  riches,  the  comforts,  the 
•case,  the  honors  of  the  world, — she  is  to  say  the  least  inconsistent.  And 
the  world  knows  it  and  laughs  cynically.  And  the  good  look  aside  and 
endeavor  to  explain  and  excuse.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  indications  of  worldliness  in  those  conse 
crated  to  God.  Alas,  it  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  buildings  that  are 
erected,  in  the  decorations  that  are  introduced,  in  the  superfluities  that 
smack  of  elegance  and  research,  in  the  sensuous  appointments  allowed, 
in  an  occasional  display  of  epicurean  indulgences  fit  for  a  prince's 
table,  in  the  very  efforts  that  are  made  to  attract,  impress,  or  charm 
seculars  with  the  fact  that  they  are  in  an  abode  of  extreme  refinement 
and  modern  enlightenment.  Doubtlessly  our  religious  houses  should 
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be  suitably  located  and  well  constructed,  equipped  with  ordinary  mod 
ern  conveniences  and  requirements  of  health  and  seasonable  comfort, 
but  simplicity  ought  to  reign  everywhere  and  the  aims  of  the  institu 
tion  ever  kept  in  view.  A  worldly  sister  is  easily  recognized  in  the 
parlor  and  on  the  streets.  When  people  observe  her  spending  willingly 
hours  in  idle  gossip  in  the  reception  room,  well-posted  concerning  all 
the  latest  fashions  and  fads  of  prominent  society,  cold  towards  the  poor 
.and  outcast,  effusive  towards  the  rich,  loud  and  bold  in  her  demeanor, 
forgetful  of  the  retiring  modesty  that  marks  as  a  signet  the  ordinary 
Catholic  nun, — thev  cannot  help  feeling  dissatisfied.  Their  Catholic 
instincts  have  beer*  wounded.  They  realize  that  something  is  inordi 
nate,  something  is  lacking.  They  institute  involuntary  comparisons, 
and  when  pleas  are  made  for  the  support  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  if  they  fall  not  on  deaf  ears,  contributions  are 
made  with  little  enthusiasm,  out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  their  holy  religion, 
perhaps  out  of  bare  human  respect. 

Has  the  picture  been  overdrawn?  If  so,  you  will  correct  and  make 
allowances.  But  surely  it  is  worth  while  examining  ourselves  whether 
the  poison  of  worldliness  has  entered  as  a  canker  into  our  souls.  There 
is  danger  of  it  in  this  country.  Americanism  is  one  of  the  errors  con 
demned  by  the  Holy  See.  There  is  in  this  our  land  such  a  rush  for 
wealth  and  pleasure,  that  we  are  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  common 
whirlpool.  With  all  our  love  of  independence,  there  is  such  an  admira 
tion  for  titles  and  decorations  and  places,  that  Europeans  exploit  it  at 
our  cost.  Everywhere  you  observe  an  aping  of  brotherhoods  and  secret 
societies  that  alienate  from  the  church  and  inspire  cabals  and  restricted 
interests.  Are  we  in  all  simplicity  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  souls  and  in  the  souls  of  others, 
caring  for  nothing  but  what  He  approves,  walking  in  the  path  that  He 
wishes  us  to  walk  in,  and  living  day  by  day  to  do  His  will  regardless 
of  success  or  failure,  if  we  but  please  Him,  Whose  property  we  are  and 
Who  is  the  God  of  our  hearts  ?  Faithful  to  our  vocation  we  may  well 
be  called,  if  we  can  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  The 
world  may  not  like  us,  perhaps  persecute  us,  call  us  hard  names,  but 
the  approbation  of  our  consciences  is  worth  more  than  all  the  world  can 
give  us.  "Have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  says  He,  Who 
sits  on  the  throne  of  heaven. 


TEPIDITY* 

*  Adapted  from  Tresor  du  Pretre. 

In  our  last  meditation  we  endeavored  to  solve  the  paradox  that 
God  loved  the  world  and  hated  it.  Another  paradox,  that  it  becomes 
us  to  study,  is  the  one  presented  in  these  words  of  the  Apocalypse: 
"I  know  thy  works  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou 
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wert  cold  or  hot;  but  because  thou  art  lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  begin  to  vomit  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  The  disastrous  con 
sequences  of  tepidity  can  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  various  phase* 
described  so  vividly  in  the  story  of  Lazarus.  Lazarus  is  reported  to  be 
sick  and  the  Lord  is  asked  to  heal  him.  Jesus  tarries  two  days  and  then 
says:  "Let  us  go  into  Judea  again.  *  *  *  Lazarus  our  friend  sleep 
eth."  The  apostles  object,  remarking  that  there  was  no  reason  to  ex 
pose  themselves  again  to  the  danger  of  being  stoned,  as  Lazarus  would 
surely  awake  from  his  sleep.  Then  the  Master  says  plainly:  "Lazarus 
is  dead."  When  they  near  Bethany,  they  learn  that  Lazarus  is  buried 
for  four  days.  Martha  and  Mary  conduct  the  Master  to  the  grave  to 
show  where  they  had  laid  their  brother.  Weeping,  He  bids  them  ta 
take  away  the  stone,  but  Martha  observes:  "Lord,  by  this  time  he 
stinketh,  for  he  is  now  of  four  days."  Note  these  five  stages:  Lazarus 
is  sick;  he  sleepeth;  he  is  dead;  he  is  buried;  he  stinketh.  They 
present  an  analogy  to  the  five  progressive  conditions  of  a  tepid  soul. 

First,  Lazarus  is  sick,  he  is  ailing.  The  tepid  soul  begins  its  course 
of  degeneration  by  being  cold  and  indifferent.  It  throws  no  life  into 
its  spiritual  exercises;  it  performs  them  perfunctorily.  All  its  duties 
are  executed  mechanically.  Its  meditations  are  a  tissue  of  distractions; 
its  Communions  without  any  warmth ;  its  confessions  made  without 
preparation,  without  any  real  effort  at  examination,  at  reformation  and 
growth,  hurried  through  without  an  afterthought.  The  Office  is  said 
without  any  devotion,  and  for  slight  reason  curtailed  or  omitted. 
Exactness  and  punctuality  gradually  become  things  of  the  past.  Omis 
sions  are  multiplied  without  anxiety  as  long  as  they  are  not  grave 
or  positively  sinful.  The  rules  are  kept  when  convenient  and  when 
their  non-observance  would  become  too  public  and  might  disedify  or 
draw  down  the  superior's  remonstrance.  But  as  they  are  not  obliga 
tory  under  pain  of  sin,  they  are  disregarded,  perhaps  even  thought 
antiquated  and  relegated  to  the  novitiate.  To  strive,  after  perfection 
deliberately  is  a  thing  unthought  of;  to  keep  out  of  deliberate  venial 
sin  is  a  great  deal.  In  a  word,  the  soul  is  languid,  without  any  energy, 
without  any  enthusiasm.  It  merely  vegetates,  so  to  speak.  It  is  alive ; 
it  does  not  want  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  venial  sins,  but  it  is  sick. 
It  wears  the  habit  of  a  religious,  but  its  spirit  has  departed ;  it  might 
be  almost  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  the  cloister. 

Secondly,  Lazarus  sleepeth.  Another  stage  of  tepidity  insensibly 
begins,  when  the  soul  becomes  indifferent  to  venial  sin.  By  degrees  it 
grows  callous;  it  feels  little  remorse.  It  is  not  troubled  when  it  has 
with  full  deliberation  been  guilty  of  venial  sins.  They  will  not  keep 
her  out  of  heaven ;  they  will  not  prohibit  her  from  receiving  Holy  Com 
munion.  In  fact  there  is  no  obligation  of  confessing  them;  perhaps  it 
is  even  better  not  to  do  so,  as  the  confesser  might  think  poorly  of  the 
community  and  he  might  not  understand !  To  tell  a  falsehood,  to  carry 
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tales,  to  be  vindictive  and  spiteful,  to  judge  harshly,  to  be  impatient 
and  angry,  to  punish  children  unfairly,  to  be  disobedient,  to  yield  to 
minor  jealousies,  to  hold  uncharitable  conversations,  to  be  critical  and 
disrespectful,  to  allow  herself  all  sorts  of  strange  liberties, — these  are 
only  venial  sins  and  almost  of  every  day  occurrence.  They  become 
habitual  and  are  scarcely  noticed.  Nothing  is  made  of  them,  because 
they  are  so-called  venial  transgressions.  They  are  not  confessed,  since 
there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so,  or  if  confessed,  never  diminish  in  num 
ber.  In  a  word,  the  soul  is  in  a  comatose  condition,  not  necessarily 
fatal,  but  approaching  the  danger  line. 

Thirdly,  Lazarus  is  dead.  The  sleep  will  slowly  end  in  death. 
Such  a  comatose  soul  will  most  likely  slip  into  doubtfully  grave  sins. 
Perhaps  it  will  at  first  reassure  itself  by  saying  when  it  is  thus  caught: 
"I  can  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition;  and  as  I  am  not  positively 
certain  of  having  committed  a  mortal  sin,  I  can  go  to  Holy  Communion. 
As  for  confession  I  need  not  tell  it,  as  there  is  doubt  in  my  mind  of  its 
being  mortal.  Accordingly  the  soul  will  proceed  in  its  life  without  any 
reformation.  One  day,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  the  boundary  will  be 
passed,  the  leash  will  relax,  and  without  any  doubt  a  grievous  sin  has 
been  committed.  The  soul  is  terrified,  shocked,  and  hurries  to  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  It  is  determined  that  such  a  thing  shall  never 
occur  again.  It  will  be  prudent;  it  will  abstain  from  certain  liberties; 
it  will  return  to  its  former  fervor  and  multiply  its  prayers.  But  the 
inroads  of  tepidity  are  too  wide  and  deep;  the  soul  relaxes  her  vigi 
lance;  it  grows  negligent;  it  is  satisfied  if  it  stays  within  the  corral  of 
•minor  violations  of  law.  Little  by  little,  it  nears  the  border  of  immi 
nent  danger, — then  there  is  some  day  another  relapse  and  another. 
Perhaps  one  more  effort  is  made  to  arise.  Thereupon  another  fall;  the 
soul  is  dead. 

Fourthly,  Lazarus  is  buried.  That  is — to  pursue  the  analogy — 
the  soul  is  hardened  in  sin.  Sins  multiply  in  number  and  gravity.  It 
would  seem  incredible,  but  there  are  sad  cases  on  record.  Sacrileges 
are  committed,  bad  Communions  perpetrated,  invalid  confessions  made. 
Thus  it  goes  on  for  weeks  and  months.  Externally  there  is  no  evidence 
of  interior  corruption.  Outwardly  all  proceeds  with  some  sort  of  regu 
larity.  Ordinary  duties  are  performed,  meditations  and  lectures  are 
assisted  at,  the  divine  office  is  chanted,  the  sacraments  received,  recrea 
tions  and  obediences  and  chapters  attended;  but  the  soul  is  buried  in 
sin,  perchance  in  secret  vice.  For  a  period  of  time  more  or  less  long, 
it  is  in  an  agony.  That  passes  away.-  Temptations  may  come  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  religion,  perhaps  to  fly  and  escape.  Hours  are  spent  in 
deliberation  with  self  concerning  the  advisability  of  seeking  a  dispensa 
tion,  concerning  the  means  to  be  adopted,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  it  con 
cludes  to  stay  as  on  the  whole  more  honorable,  less  disgraceful,  and 
hopes  against  hope  that  some  day  it  may  have  strength  to  break  the 
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shackels,  to  reform  for  good,  to  rise  from  the  grave  and  begin  a  new  life. 

Finally,  Holy  Writ  says,  Lazarus  stinketh.  The  odor  of  corrup 
tion  permeates  the  atmosphere.  For  a  long  time  the  soul  may  be 
buried  in  grave  sin,  and  give  no  exterior  signs  of  its  horrible  condition. 
But  on  the  corpse  livid  marks  become  visible;  though' the  foul  scent  is 
not  perceptible.  The  community  cannot  but  observe  that  something  is 
wrong.  Disedification  ensues.  Observers  shake  their  heads,  pious  souls 
pray,  gossips  have  some  dainty  morsel  to  lap  and  roll  about.  Obedience 
is  positively  refused.  Open  recrimination  is  indulged  in.  Disgraceful 
scenes  occur;  by  and  by  disorders  become  public.  Scandal  is  given. 
Thank  God,  if  the  knowledge  of  these  disreputable  occurrences  is  lim 
ited  to  those  within  the  cloister's  walls.  But  there  is  a  liability  of  the 
corruption's  stench  infesting  all  the  surroundings.  "I  will  begin  to 
vomit  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Can  such  a  state  ever  be  cured?  Yes,  to  God  all  things  are  pos 
sible,  but  only  to  God.  The  divine  Master  approaches  the  open  grave 
and  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lazarus,  come  forth.  And  presently 
he  that  had  been  dead  came  forth,  bound  feet  and  hands  with  binding 
bands  and  his  face  was  bound  with  a  napkin."  Jesus  says  to  them: 
"Loose  him  and  let  him  go."  Our  Lord  can  likewise  call  to  life  and 
pristine  fervor  a  soul  buried  and  bound  in  sin.  He  can  make  clean  the 
leper.  He  can  break  the  chains  of  bad  habits.  He  can  clothe  anew, 
put  in  a  right  mind,  and  give  back  to  Mother  Church  a  son  or  daughter 
who  was  lost.  He  has  often  done  it.  Heaven  is  full  of  the  recipients 
of  His  mercy.  And  He  is  willing.  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  believes  in  Him,  clings  to  Him,  follows  Him,  although  he  be 
dead,  shall  live  and  not  die  forever. 

ILL-TEMPER 

The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  easily  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  that  our  Lord  spoke.  It  is  intended  to  show  the  fatherhood 
of  God;  His  patience  with  sinners,  His  long-suffering,  His  unabated 
interest  in  those  who  have  strayed.  His  generosity,  His  promptitude 
and  gladness  to  welcome  back  the  child  that  was  lost.  We  would 
imagine  it  should  have  ended  when  he  bade  the  fatted  calf  to  be  killed, 
the  first  robe  to  be  brought  out,  and  a  ring  put  on  the  boy's  hand  and 
shoes  on  his  feet,  with  the  command  to  make  merry.  That  is  the 
natural  close  of  the  episode;  the  father's  character  has  been  sufficiently 
portrayed.  But  the  great  Teacher  adds  to  it,  the  story  of  the  elder 
brother  who  is  in  the  field  and  when  he  comes  and  hears  the  music  and 
dancing,  calls  one  of  the  servants  and  asks  what  these  things  mean.  He 
learns  that  the  younger  brother  has  come  home  and  that  the  father  has 
had  the  fatted  calf  killed  for  a  banquet.  And  he  is  described  as  angry. 
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determined  not  to  enter  the  house.  The  father  comes  out  and  pleads; 
tenderly  with  the  elder  son,  assuring  him  "all  that  I  have  is  thine,'* 
explaining  to  him  how  fitting  it  is  that  they  should  make  merry,  "since 
the  brother  was  dead  and  has  come  to  life,,  was  lost  and  was  found 
again."  We  ask  why  this  episode  of  the  elder  son  was  joined  to  the 
parable?  At  first  blush  it  seems  to  mar  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  whole 
and  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  the  meanness  of  human 
nature  and  the  father's  sore  disappointment.  Our  Lord  must  have 
intended  to  convey  a  lesson.  Was  it  merely  to  contract  the  generosity 
of  His  Father  in  heaven  with  the  littleness  and  narrowness  of  human 
nature,  or  was  it  to  portray  the  meanness  of  ill-temper,  the  selfishness 
that  is  inherent  in  so  many  souls  otherwise»good?  The  latter  lesson  can 
to  say  the  least  be  drawn. 

The  representations  made  by  the  elder  son  to  the  father  were  cer 
tainly  true.  He  had  worked  hard  all  these  years;  he  had  not  squan 
dered  his  substance ;  he  had  never  permitted  himself  a  vacation ;  he  had 
been  the  support  and  consolation  of  his  parent  while  the  younger  was 
living  riotously;  in  return  no  fatted  calf  had  been  killed  for  him,  no 
robe  and  ring  had  been  offered,  no  shoes  had  been  put  on  his  feet. 
Certainly  he  had  been  a  son,  faithful  and  true.  Yet  withal,  the  father 
was  right;  he  had  acted  magnanimously.  The  welcome  he  had  given 
to  the  prodigal  was  similar  to  the  welcome  God  gives  the  sinner.  The 
elder  son's  conduct  betrayed  the  native  selfishness,  and  meanness  and 
littleness  of  the  heart  that  he  carried  in  his  bosom.  He  was  good  in  a 
manner,  but  beneath  the  crust  there  was  an  abyss  of  pride  and  self- 
conceit.  The  innate  despicableness  of  the  man  appeared  when  the  sur 
face  was  scraped  and  the  interior  laid  bare.  He  was  contemptibly 
small;  his  plea  was  childishly  shabby,  his  contention  was  both  ungraci 
ous  to  the  brother  and  basely  inconsiderate  of  the  father.  Later,  when 
his  anger  had  cooled,  one  would  think  he  must  have  been  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  sulky  boobiness. 

Alas,  we  see  but  too  frequently  how  bad  temper  is  compatible  with 
a  character  otherwise  high  and  praiseworthy.  There  are  not  a  few 
men  and  women  who  are  industrious,  honest,  sincere,  generous,  and 
charitable,  but  are  feared  and  shunned  because  of  their  high-strung 
nature.  They  are  so  absurdly  irascible,  so  touchy  that  one  must  always 
handle  them  with  gloves.  They  are  precious  vases  that  the  slightest 
jar  will  break.  They  employ  the  crudest  language,  forget  all  proprie 
ties,  and  say  things  that  create  life-long  enemies.  One  miserable  joke, 
one  unguarded  word,  a  look,  may  be  sufficient  to  sour  their  disposition 
and  provoke  bitter  reproach  or  retort.  If  they  do  control  themselves 
sufficiently  not  to  go  to  extremes,  they  will  nevertheless  make  themselves 
disagreeable,  become  sullen,  cause  everybody  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  indulge 
in  short,  snappy  replies,  and  evoke  a  chilly  fog  upon  all  their  surround 
ings.  Now  what  is  the  root  of  all  this  bad-temper?  Almost  in  every 
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case  it  is  sheer  selfishness,  an  unusual  quantity  of  secret  pride.  Were 
the  man  truly  humble,  he  would  not  be  so  sensitive.  He  would  be  more 
patient  under  contradiction  and  adversity.  He  would  perceive  at  once 
that  he  merited  opposition.  He  would  not  stubbornly  cling  to  his  own 
views  and  frantically  defend  his  own  impressions.  He  would  readily 
admit  that  he  might  be  mistaken,  that  others  might  be  right.  Conscious 
of  his  own  limitations  and  frailties,  he  would  make  allowances  and 
overlook  things.  In  view  of  his  own  responsibility  to  authority,  he 
would  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  not  rule  high-handed.  He  would 
control  his  emotions,  lest  he  defraud  others  of  their  dues.  The  profound 
sense  he  has  of  his  own  sinfulness  would  make  him  fear  hastiness  and 
render  him  lenient.  But,  because  he  is  secretly  inflated  with  self- 
esteem,  he  wants  his  own  ideas  carried  out.  Because  he  idolizes  his 
own  plans  he  will  not  have  them  opposed.  Because  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  project  he  will  smart  under  contradiction  and 
antagonize  any  interference.  Because  he  loves  his  own  ease  inordi 
nately,  he  will  resist  the  disturber.  His  pride  cannot  endure  any 
animadversion,  any  criticism,  any  reproach.  Stir  the  lowlands  of  his 
self-esteem,  and  bubbles  of  ire  will  arise  from  the  marsh. 

Let  us  proceed  to  note  the  regrettable  consequences  of  ill-temper. 
An  immediate  effect  of  such  temper  is  that  it  distorts  one's  view.  A 
different  light  is  case  upon  every  occurrence.  The  judgment  becomes 
warped.  Important  things  begin  to  look  small,  small  things  appear 
important.  Trivialities  loom  up  as  immensities.  Uncharity  presides  as 
judge  at  all  considerations  and  trials.  Suspicions  arise  like  spectres 
everywhere.  Opinions  are  formed  rashly  and  with  bitterness.  An 
angry  man  does  not  disdain  .listening  to  tale-bearers.  He  will  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  stories  that  he  has  heard,  inject  doubts  and  suspicions, 
affirm  as  facts  what  he  merely  conjectures,  at  times  betray  confidences 
and  secrets,  and  have  recourse  to  exaggerations  and  calumny.  Foul, 
coarse  denunciations  are  not  rare;  bold  falsehoods,  vehement  language, 
menaces,  stinging  accusations,  are  not  uncommon.  If  the  quarrels  and 
brawls  do  not  end  in  blows  and  various  acts  of  violence,  it  is  because 
self-respect  or  fear  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  irate  man  in  check. 
As  a  result,  needless  pain  is  caused,  and  enmities  are  engendered.  A 
reputation  may  be  torn  into  shreds.  Provocation  to  retaliation  is  given. 
The  wound  inflicted  may  never  heal.  A  broken  friendship  may  never 
be  mended.  The  memory  of  the  cruel  taunt  or  violated  confidence  may 
rankle  forever.  An  injustice  has  been  committed,  and  restitution  or 
indemnification  may  never  be  dreamed  of.  The  scandal  is  given  and 
who  can  discern  where  it  will  end?  It  may  be  repeated;  it  may  be 
rehearsed  after  years.  It  is  true  a  slight  spell  of  ill-temper  has  not 
always  these  grave  consequences;  in  truth,  petty  acts  of  impatience  and 
irritation  are  often  overlooked  and  excused,  but  they  cause  discomfort 
all  the  same,  sour  the  atmosphere,  decrease  the  good  that  ought  to  be 
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done,  and  always  disappoint  and  disedify.  Suppose  the  bad  temper 
amounts  to  little  more  than  gruffness  of  manner;  it  will  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  Cross  saints  are  not  liked.  They  could  exert  a  far 
wider  influence  for  good,  if  they  cultivated  more  for  God's  sake  a 
degree  of  good  nature.  Serenity  of  manner  creates  a  presumption  not 
•only  of  salf-control,  but  of  largeness  of  mind  and  gentleness  of  heart. 

The  self-controlled  man  is  a  strong  man.  He  can  be  trusted;  he 
will  not  make  many  mistakes.  He  may  not  always  be  popular,  he  may 
perchance  appear  a  trifle  cold,  but  he  will  be  a  leader  and  command 
victories.  He  will  exert  control  over  others.  He  will  be  wise,  and  not 
unlikely  be  a  kind  disciplinarian.  Of  such  as  he  is,  successful  reformers 
are  made.  And  he  will  keep  the  peace  of  his  own  soul  and  never  lose 
his  self-respect.  An  all-tempered  man,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him 
self  unhappy,  as  well  as  others.  After  the  subsidence  of  his  passion, 
he  becomes  angry  at  himself;  he  has  lost  his  self-composure  and  with  it 
lost  his  peace  of  soul.-  He  grows  depressed  and  dissatisfied.  Labor  is 
irksome.  Gladness  of  heart  has  departed.  Everything  becomes  diffi 
cult.  He  will  perhaps  labor  to  suppress  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience, 
by  calling  up  past  occurrences  and  feeding  his  anger.  But  he  cannot 
help  realizing  that  he  has  failed ;  something  is  wrong,  although  he  may 
not  be  willing  to  admit  it.  As  St.  Francis  de  Sales  would  say:  The 
honey  of  tranquility  that  he  has  labored  to  gather  in  his  soul,  has  been 
spilled  in  a  moment  of  violent  commotion.  It  will  take  time  and  pains 
to  regather. 

How  can  we  prevent  such  outbreaks  ?  Of  course,  primarily  by  the 
cultivation  of  humility,  but  secondarily  by  moderating  our  natural 
activity  and  developing  a  habit  of  self-composure  and  poise.  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  our  best  teacher  in  this  regard,  deprecated  haste  and  hurry. 
Although  naturally  vivacious  and  quick-tempered,  he  was  moderate  in 
all  his  movements.  He  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  nearest  like 
our  Lord  in  carriage  and  deportment.  He  was  certainly  a  model  of 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  heart.  Devotion  to  him  will  aid  us  to 
imitate  him  and  by  degrees  convert  our  souls  into  replicas  of  his. 

JEALOUSY 

We  have  followed  pride  in  many  of  its  byways  and  seen  what  a 
hydra-headed  creature  it  is.  But  we  have  not  exhausted  the  number  of 
its  products.  One  or  two  remain  to  be  signalized.  The  first  is  jealousy. 

Jealousy  is  defined  as  fear  of  being  displaced  by  a  rival.  It  is  fear 
of  loss  or  of  interference,  a  fear  that  others  may  equal  or  surpass  us 
and  that  in  consequence  we  may  not  retain  the  place  we  occupy  at 
present.  Sometimes,  it  may  amount  only  to  an  annoyance  at  others; 
sometimes,  it  may  be  a  downright  hatred  and  plotting  to  destroy.  It 
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will  not  readily  admit  its  existence.  It  will  justify  itself,  at  least  seek: 
reasons  or  plausible  pretexts  to  excuse  itself.  It  may  clothe  itself  in  a 
garb  of  zeal  for  justice  and  righteousness.  Its  mien  is  so  ugly  that  it 
will  not  disdain  the  arts  of  hyprocrisy.  When  it  defends  itself  for 
undertaking  to  crush  an  adversary  or  rival,  it  will  proffer  all  reasons 
except  the  true  one.  Of  course,  it  is  a  daughter  of  pride.  •  It  cannot 
tolerate  the  idea  of  a  diminution  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of  certain 
people;  it  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  another  should  succeed 
better,  or  that  another  should  not  fail  quite  as  much.  It  wants  to  retain 
its  supremacy ;  it  is  not  willing  to  share  with  another  its  kingdom.  It 
cannot  suffer  another  to  surpass  it,  and  when  the  fact  of  being  sur 
passed  in  any  direction  is  evident,  it  will  labor  with  might  and  main  ta 
hold  its  superiority  on  other  lines,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  it  will 
grow  sad,  bitter,  angry  and  vindictive.  Such  is  its  nature. 

What  are  its  effects?  Inspired  records  of  its  works  we  have  in? 
Holy  Scriptures.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  twin-sisters.  Where  one  is,, 
the  other  is  apt  to  be.  At  times  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
Satan  was  jealous  of  Adam  and  Eve,  plotted  their  ruin  and  succeeded. 
Cain  was  jealous  of  his  brother  Abel,  murdered  him,  and  when  divinely 
reproached  had  the  blasphemous  impudence  to  reply:  "As  I  my 
brother's  keeper"  ?  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity  because  his  brothers 
were  jealous  of  the  colored  coat  and  Jacob's  preference.  Saul  was 
jealous  of  David,  because  the  women  sang  in  the  streets:  "Saul  slew 
his  thousands  and  David  his  ten-thousands",  and  attempted  to  slay  him. 
Our  divine  Lord  Himself  was  the  victim  of  the  jealousy  of  the  priests. 
The  Pharisees  said  among  themselves:  "Do  you  see  that  we  prevail 
nothing?  Behold  the  whole  world  is  gone  after  him".  It  is  needless  to- 
consult  profane  history  or  Church  history  for  examples  illustrative  of 
the  ravages  of  jealousy.  No  doubt  we  ourselves  have  often  seen  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  secret  jealousy.  We  are  aware  how  it 
blinds  those  who  yield  to  it,  how  it  shrinks  not  from  falsehood  and 
calumny,  how  it  belittles  a  rival  and  belies  him,  how  it  stirs  up  strife 
and  division,  and  commits  enormous  injustices.  A  jealous  person  in  a 
community  is  an  affliction  to  its  members.  She  discerns  slights  where 
there  are  none  and  regards  her  suspicions  as  undoubted  facts.  Her  eyes 
are  jaundiced.  She  practises  every  deceit  to  gain  her  end  and  imagines 
others  to  be  equally  deceitful.  One  day  happy,  the  next  day  she  is  a 
trial  to  those  around  her,  because  forsooth  she  imagines  herself  the 
object  of  an  intentional  slur.  She  may  lead  a  superior  astray,  because  of 
her  fabrications  and  the  hallucinations  of  her  state  of  mind.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  she  carry  her  impressions  into  the  confessional.  One  of 
the  saddest  results  of  jealousy  is  when  because  of  it,  a  capable  person's 
influence  is  checkmated,  when  she  is  hampered  in  her  work,  when  she 
cannot  do  the  good  to  souls,  that  she  might  easily  accomplish.  Jealousy 
prevents  her  nomination  to  an  important  charge  and  the  kingdom  of 
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God  is  not  spread  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  Here  is  an  awful  list  of 
sins  for  which  jealousy  is  responsible;  falsehood.,  backbiting,  foul  in 
sinuation,  calumny,  deceit,  infliction  of  pain,  scandal,  injustice,  unfair 
discrimination,  omission  of  duty,  hindrance  of  works  of  zeal,  connivance 
at  disorders,  treachery  and  persecution.  And  we  have  not  reflected 
upon  the  heartaches  it  causes  and  the  difficult  position  it  involves  those 
who  have  to  consider  it  in  their  dealings  and  appointments.  A  superior's 
duty  is  made  doubly  irksome  if  she  must  regard  the  sensibilities  and 
jealousies  of  a  subject.  Alas,  who  can  conceive  the  harm  done  to 
immortal  souls,  because  of  this  yellow-eyed  monster,  in  every  age  and 
in  every  country  since  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven  ?  It  endeavors  to 
enter  everywhere,  and  is  found  among  high  and  low,  in  a  Catholic 
sanctuary  as  well  as  in  a  Mexican  adobe  hut.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  one 
day  complained  to  St.  Chantal  that  he  had  observed  a  devil  of  jealousy 
rearing  its  head  in  his  heart  so  humble  and  gentle,  and  explained  how 
promptly  he  had  crushed  and  ejected  him.  We  must  not  be  surprised  if 
he  attack  us. 

How  shall  we  ward  off  these  attacks  and  resist  them?  First,  by 
prayer.  For  we  know  that  prayer  is  one  of  the  ordinary  channels  to 
obtain  grace.  And  we  need  God's  grace;  without  it  we  shall  never 
succeed  permanently  to  overcome  ourselves.  Unless  God  builds  the  city 
of  holiness,  it  will  never  be  built.  Humble  intercourse  with  our  Lord 
will  assist  us  in  curbing  our  native  pride.  We  cannot  look  at  His  life,. 
His  humility  and  unselfishness  and  spend  any  time  at  His  feet,  without 
feeling  His  peace  stealing  over  our  perturbed  mind.  His  example  will 
enlighten  us  and  demonstrate  what  we  ought  to  do. — Since  jealousy 
springs  from  pride  a  second  great  weapon  to  fight  it,  is  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  humility.  And  humility  is  cultivated  by  reflection  on 
our  nothingness,  by  repeated  acts  of  self-abnegation,  and  supremely  by 
the  love  of  God. — A  third  remedy  is  frequent  consideration  of  the  evils 
of  jealousy,  of  the  ravages  it  commits.  If  we  realize  its  baseness  and 
wickedness  and  the  evils  that  flow  from  it,  we  shall  not  listen  to  its. 
siren  voice,  but  turn  away  immediately  and  struggle  against  it — A 
fourth  remedy  is  an  heroic  one,  but  as  admirable  in  its  success  as  it  is 
noble  in  its  nature.  That  is,  to  do  good  to  those  we  are  jealous  of, — to 
speak  well  of  them,  to  praise  them,  to  help  them,  to  advance  and  pro 
mote  them  as  much  as  possible,  to  excuse  their  blunders,  throw  a  cloak 
over  their  failings,  and  make  them  objects  of  special  solicitude  and  love. 
Few  acts  can  be  more  meritorious  than  such  generosity.  Will  not  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  be  consoled  by  such  magnanimity  and  reward  a  hundred 
fold  with  choice  graces  him  who  rises  to  such  knightly  chicalry? — The 
last  remedy  that  occurs  is  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  temptation 
and  weakness  in  the  confessional, — not  a  confession  in  general  terms, 
but  a  laying  bare  of  our  heart  with  its  sorrow  and  meanness,  a  candid 
detailed  explanation  of  our  miserable  selfishness  and  of  our  fear  that  it 
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may  lead  us  into  wrong  and  injustice.  We  shall  arise  from  such  an 
acknowledgment  with  a  clarified  conscience  and  with  a  new  determina 
tion  not  to  be  misled  by  it,  but  to  struggle  against  it,  till  it  is  conquered. 

It  is  a  great  help  in  temptation  to  recall  some  bright  human  ex~ 
ample  of  jealousy  overcome. — In  the  old  testament  we  have  the  story  of 
Heli  and  Samuel.  Heli  was  a  judge  and  high-priest,  grown  old  in  the 
exercise  of  his  honorable  office.  Samuel  was  a  youth  whom  Heli  had 
reared  and  instructed.  It  is  hard  at  any  time  for  the  old  to  make  way 
for  the  young;  still  harder  to  be  admonished  by  them  and  reproved. 
Samuel  was  asleep  near  the  ark  in  the  temple,  when  a  voice  called  him: 
"Samuel"!  Samuel  ran  to  Heli  and  said:  "Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst 
<?all  me."  Heli  replied:  "I  did  not  call;  go  back  and  sleep".  Samuel 
went  back  and  slept.  The  Lord  called  him  again.  Samuel  arose  and 
went  to  Heli:  "Here  I  am,  for  thou  calledst  me".  Heli  replied:  "I  did 
not  call  thee,  my  Son.  Return  and  sleep".  For  the  third  time  the  Lord 
called  Samuel.  When  for  the  third  time  he  returned  to  Heli,  the  latter 
recognized  that  the  boy  was  called  by  the  Lord.  Heli  could  have  given 
a  petulant  answer  and  ordered  that  he  be  no  longer  disturbed.  He 
could  have  refused  further  instruction  and  left  the  child  to  himself, 
thinking  that  as  he  was  a  priest  and  the  official  representative  of  Israel's 
God,  the  message  ought  first  to  be  conveyed  to  him.  Or  he  could  have 
sneered  at  the  suggestion  that  a  youth  should  receive  a  communication 
from  heaven  and  called  it  a  mystic's  hallucination  and  a  dream  of 
youthful  self-importance.  But  no;  he  instructed  the  boy;  he  bade  him 
what  to  say  if  the  voice  should  call  again.  The  voice  did  speak: 
"Samuel,  Samuel" !  When  in  accordance  with  Heli's  instruction 
Samuel  gave  answer:  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth",  he  was 
told  of  Heli's  impending  doom.  Had  Heli  listened  to  jealousy,  he  would 
have  remained  sullenly  silent  and  waited  for  the  boy  to  speak.  But  the 
next  morning  Heli  called  his  pupil  and  said:  "Samuel,  my  son,  .  .  . 
what  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  to  thee?  I  beseech  thee 
hide  it  not  from  me".  Samuel  told  him  all  the  words  and  hid  nothing 
from  him.  Heli's  anger  and  jealousy  could  have  flared.  Many  another 
would  have  burst  into  wrath,  into  menaces,  perhaps  into  blasphemous 
utterances,  or  imperiously  waved  aside  the  divine  threat,  contemptu 
ously  rejected  the  youthful  seer's  communication,  but  Heli  submitted  to 
his  own  deposition  and  punishment,  and  in  all  humility  answered:  "It 
is  the  Lord;  let  him  do  what  is  good  in  his  sight". 

Here  is  a  victory  over  pride  and  jealousy,  which  a  Christian  may 
well  strive  to  emulate.  Have  we  done  as  well? 

A  TALK  ON  CONFESSION 

Not  a  few  souls  are  troubled  about  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  To 
.some  the  reception  of  this  sacrament  is  always  a  trial.  They  worry 
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whether  in  preparing  for  their  ordinary  confession,  they  have  exam 
ined  themselves  earnestly  enough  and,  in  consequence,  neglected  to 
accuse  themselves  of  a  sin;  others  are  concerned  about  their  contrition, 
whether  it  was  sincere  and  supreme  and  extended  to  all  the  sins  con 
fessed.  Others  again  recognize  that  they  make  little  progress,  if  any,  in 
the  sanctification  of  their  souls,  in  the  breaking  of  vicious  habits,  and 
question  whether  they  were  honest  in  their  purpose  of  amendment. 
Finally,  some  fear  that  they  have  not  been  sincere  in  their  confessions, 
have  not  explained  sufficiently,  have  not  given  the  correct  number,  have 
not  been  quite  truthful,  or  have  been  confused  and  dumbfounded.  In 
consequence  they  are  often  disturbed  and  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  all- 
knowing  Judge  after  death.  A  few  remarks  on  Confession  may  there 
fore  be  very  pertinent. 

1.  Observe  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance 
is  the  remission  of  mortal  sin  committed  after  Baptism,  and  the  rein- 
fusion  of  sanctifying  grace  when  it  has  been  lost  by  actual  sin.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  called  it  a  second  plank  of  salvation  in  shipwreck, 
the  first  plank  being  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  This  sacrament  may 
remit  venial  sin  and  impart  a  number  of  actual  graces,  but  it  was  insti 
tuted  primarily  to  forgive  mortal  sin.  All  mortal  sins  must  be  subjected 
to  the  power  of  the  keys,  that  is  to  say  all  mortal  sins,  even  if  their 
pardon  has  been  secured  by  an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  must  be  made 
matter  of  confession.  The  confession  of  venial  sin  is  optional;  as  a  rule 
very  recommendable,  but  not  necessary.  Their  remission  can  be  ob 
tained  and  is,  perhaps  most  frequently,  obtained  outside  of  confession. 
What  about  doubtful  sins,  sins  that  are  not  surely  mortal?  If  sins  have 
been  committed  in  a  state  of  positive  doubt,  not  caring  whether  they 
were  grievous  or  venial,  but  executing  the  sins  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
heedless  of  and  indifferent  to  their  gravity,  they  cannot  be  considered 
venial.  But  if  they  have  been  committed  hastily,  not  adverting  to  their 
gravity,  deliberately  perhaps,  but  with  a  subconscious  disposition  that 
one  would  not  be  ready  to  break  with  God  and  His  friendship, — such 
sins  may  present  grave  matter,  but  are  not  surely,  but  doubtfully, 
mortal.  "  Again,  the  doubt  may  arise  concerning  the  necessary  sorrow  in 
some  past  confession,  or  the  integrity  of  our  accusations,  or  the  firmness 
of  our  resolutions  to  amend.  All  these  are  doubtfully  remitted  and  may 
still  be  upon  the  soul.  Must  such  doubtfully  grievous  sins  be  examined 
into  and  confessed?  Theologians  answer,  there  is  no  obligation  what 
ever  to  confess  them  or  repeat  them  in  confession  even  at  the  hour  of 
death.  Where  there  is  such  a  positive  doubt,  the  sinner  must  get  into  a 
state  of  grace  with  moral  certainty,  but  he  can  do  it  either  by  an  act  of 
perfect  contrition  or  by  an  ordinary  confession  omitting  in  the  latter  all 
such  doubtfully  mortal  sins.  A  general  confession  or  a  repetition  of 
past  confessions  is  only  then  of  obligation,  when  such  past  confessions 
have  been  certainly  invalid.  It  follows  that  an  examination  of 
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conscience  is  not  of  strict  obligation,  when  we  are  morally  certain  of 
being  in  a  state  of  grace. 

2.  Sorrow  is  so  necessary  that  without  it  God  cannot  forgive  sin. 
Consequently  when  sins  are  confessed  without  any  real  contrition  or 
attrition,  they  are  not  pardoned.     When  a  sin  is  told  without  any  true 
grief  for  it,  and  no  other  sin  truly  regretted  is  confessed,  the  absolution 
is  invalid,  and  if  done  with  knowledge  such  absolution  is  sacriligious. 
Hence  we  are  exhorted  in  our  weekly  confessions  always  to  confess  a 
mortal  sin  of  our  past  lives,  not  only  that  there  be  real  matter  for  abso 
lution,  but  that  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  our  contrition.     For  it 
may  occur  that  a  weekly  confession  either  presents  no  matter  for  abso 
lution,  or  that  it  embraces  venial  sin  and  imperfections  for  which  no 
true  detestation  is  felt.      To  prevent  the  possibility   of  an  invalid  or 
materially  sacriligious  confession,  we  are  advised  always  to  confess  a 
past  sin,  that  is  grave  or  more  than  ordinarily  serious. 

3.  Our  confession  must  embrace  all  mortal  sins  that  have  never 
been  confessed,  with  their  number  and  different  kinds.     Sins  committed 
before  a  valid  or  a  doubtfully  valid  Baptism  need  never  be  confessed. 
When   a    priest   is   already    aware    outside    of   the   confessional   of   our 
offences,  he  must  be  reminded  of  the  latter  so  as  to  make  the  knowledge 
sacramental.     There  are  many  circumstances  that  may  aggravate  a  sin 
already  mortal,  without  multiplying  its  number  or  changing  its  species; 
such  circumstances  theologians  teach  need  not  be  detailed.     Some  souls 
in  their  anxiety  will  go  on  describing  a  sin,  when  the  confessor  has 
assured  them  that  enough   has   bene  said.      The  confession  should   be 
modest  as  well  as  honest  and  integral.     The  confessor  is  the  authorized 
judge;    he   ought  to   be   obeyed.      When   doubtfully   grievous   sins   are 
freely  confessed,  they  should  be  confessed  as  such.     It  is  a  false  humility 
to  exaggerate  their  guilt,  or  to  confess  as  certain  what  is  dubious. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  confessions  of  necessity.  Let  us  now 
consider  confessions  of  devotion.  The  sacrament  of  Penance  may  also 
remit  venial  sins,  by  their  remission  cleanse  our  souls,  infuse  an  increase 
of  sanctifying  grace,  promote  the  soul's  peace  and  confidence,  confer 
sacramental  grace  to  restrain  relapse,  and  incidentally  secure  valuable 
direction  and  profitable  exhortation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
humble  acknowledgment  of  venial  and  doubtfully  mortal  sins,  gives 
great  relief  to  a  soul  by  banishing  anxiety  and  by  the  confidence  it 
inspires  of  renewed  friendship  and  proximity  of  God.  It  imparts  a 
feeling  of  cleanliness,  of  exhilaration,  of  new  courage  to  proceed  and 
fight  the  good  fight  till  the  end.  Also,  as  is  deserving  of  remark,  the 
sacrament  confers  medicinal  graces,  not  only  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
soul,  but  to  strengthen  it  against  falling  back  into  the  sins  that  have 
been  acknowledged.  Moreover,  in  the  prayer  that  the  confessor  ordi- 
-narily  joins  to  the  absolution,  he  as  minister  of  the  Church  adds: 
"May  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  merits  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin  Mary  and  of  all  the  saints,  whatever  good  that  thou  hast  accom 
plished  and  whatever  evil  thou  hast  borne,  obtain  for  thee  pardon  of 
sins,  increase  of  grace,  and  reward  of  eternal  life", — a  sacramental 
satisfaction,  which  will  make  for  the  remission  of  the  penalties  attached 
to  sins  already  pardoned.  These  confessions  of  devotion  are  therefore 
eminently  advisable.  Some  of  the  saints  went  every  evening  to  con 
fession.  Although  this  cannot  generally  be  recommended,  especially 
now,  when  because  of  the  numerous  Communions  received,  priests  are 
often  overburdened  with  confessions,  we  must  not  lower  our  estimate  of 
the  advantages  of  the  sacrament.  Theologians  discuss  whether  an 
annual  confession  is  of  obligation,  when  one  is  not  conscious  of  grievous 
sin,  but  all  insist  strenuously  upon  the  urgent  expediency  of  going  fre 
quently. 

How  should  such  a  confession  of  devotion  be  made  ?  With  regard 
to  the  examination  of  conscience,  it  is  well  to  search  into  the  source  of  a 
sin;  "what  was  its  genesis?  whence  did  the  occasion  arise?  what  pre 
cautions  could  have  been  taken  against  it?  what  liberties  were  allowed? 
what  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  it?  why  was  the  resolution  so 
easily  broken?  what  was  the  reason  of  our  weakness?  is  it  the  outflow  of 
our  predominant  passion  ?  what  is  there  connected  with  it  that  I  hate  to 
tell"  ?  Less  wholesome  results  flow  from  a  litany  of  weekly  sins,  rapidly 
told,  than  from  the  humiliating  detailed  explanation  of  one  sin  that  we 
wish  to  correct. — With  regard  to  contrition,  since  this  is  of  preeminent 
importance,  let  us  give  all  requisite  time  to  its  awakening,  even  then 
when  we  omit  the  examination  of  conscience  altogether.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  holy  bishop,  whose  preparation  for  weekly  confession  con 
sisted  in  going  to  a  neighboring  cemetery,  kneeling  down  upon  the  spot 
that  would  one  day  hold  his  remains,  and  there  reflecting  upon  his  death 
and  the  account  he  should  one  day  have  to  render.  It  is  true,  when, 
thank  God,  we  have  little  to  confess  and  consequently  tell  a  grievous 
sin  of  our  past  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  elicit  an  act  of  contrition 
sufficient  for  a  valid  absolution.  Being  in  the  state  of  grace,  we  have 
habitually  sorrow  for  past  grievous  transgressions,  and  it  will  take  but 
a  moment  to  convert  that  habitual  sorrow  into  an  actual  contrition. 
But  we  are  now  treating  confessions  of  devotion  and  endeavoring  to 
.ascertain  how  we  can  derive  most  profit  from  them.  For  this  end,  it  is 
urged  that  we  devote  earnest  effort  to  a  keen  realization  of  the  evil  of 
sin.  Such  realization  requires  some  time  and  thought.  To  hurry  at  the 
call  of  the  bell,  from  our  absorbing  occupations  to  the  chapel  and  there 
at  once,  after  kneeling  for  a  minute  or  two,  enter  the  confessional,  tell 
our  sins  and  recite  the  act  of  contrition,  can  hardly  be  a  preparation  for 
grief  and  detestation  of  sin,  such  as  will  be  of  decided  profit  to  the  soul 
in  the  way  of  correction  and  progress.  I  imagine  it  would  be  preferable 
to  omit  such  a  weekly  confession,  and  prepare  ourselves  with  more 
•earnestness  for  a  bi-monthly  or  monthly  reception  of  the  sacrament. — 
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As  to  the  confession  itself,  humble  sincerity  is  the  supreme  requisite. 
When  we  do  not  want  to  confess  thoroughly  a  venial  disorder,  let  us  not 
tell  it  at  all;  but  when  we  do  tell  it,  let  our  accusation  be  humble  and 
entire.  When  we  do  seek  advice,  let  us  be  open  and  straightforward. 
Of  course,  a  minor  exaggeration  or  falsehood  or  secretiveness  does  not 
invalidate  the  absolution,  but  it  is  a  provocation,  if  the  confessor  has  to 
extract  piece  by  piece  bits  of  information  and  then  is  expected  to  advise. 
When  we  are  given  to  suspicion  and  imagine  a  priest  might  make  use  of 
our  disclosures  in  subsequent  instructions  and  in  insinuations  to 
superiors,  it  is  better  not  to  make  such  unnecessary  disclosures,  which 
will  only  restrict  a  priest's  liberty  and  annoy  and  tempt  you.  When  we 
tell  our  sins,  we  are  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  reveal  the 
sins  and  weaknesses  of  others.  At  times  such  a  revelation  for  the  pur 
pose  of  integrity  or  of  direction  may  be  necessary  or  permissible,  but  we 
ought  to  be  apprehensive  of  unworthy  motives  and  scrutinize  the  purity 
of  our  intentions.  What  is  said  to  us  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed  from 
the  house-tops  nor  be  readily  entrusted  to  another.  If  this  rule  be 
observed,  false  and  imprudent  application  of  advice  would  be  checked, 
and  unfair  aspersions  and  unkind  conjectures  be  intercepted.  Not  every 
drug  is  good  for  every  person;  in  like  manner  not  every  advice  is  good 
for  every  soul. 

"Father,  bless  me,  for  I  have  sinned".  That  prayer  expresses  the 
spirit  with  which  we  ought  to  approach  the  tribunal  of  penance.  Like 
the  Prodigal  Son,  let  us  kneel  beside  the  representative  of  our  Lord  and 
with  humble  sorrow  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  speech  confess  that  we 
have  sinned.  Our  heavenly  Father  will  extend  His  arms  to  embrace 
us;  He  will  clothe  us  anew  with  sanctifying  grace,  put  the  ring  of 
friendship  on  our  fingers,  the  sandals  of  strength  upon  our  feet,  and  bid 
us  go  the  Banquet  and  there  refresh  our  souls  with  the  Bread  of  angels. 
"A  contrite  and  humbled  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

INSINCERITY 

"Appear  I  always  what  I  am? 
And  am  I  what  I  am  pretending? 
Know  I  what  way  my  course  is  bending  ? 
And  sound  my  word  and  thought  the  same"  ? 

This  question  deserves  to  be  put  to  ourselves  during  the  days  of  a 
retreat.  Men  noted  for  historical  knowledge  and  for  wide  observation 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  "intellectual  veracity,  sincerity  in  matters  of 
thought  and  faith,  consistency  in  thinking,  is  not  one  of  the  virtues 
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encouraged  by  the  church"  and  that  "hypocrisy  and  insincere  con 
formity  have  always  been  the  besetting  vice  of  the  religious".  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  living  educators 
mantains:  "The  morality  and  regard  for  truth  in  ordinary  business 
firms  is  superior  to  that  of  the  church".  Let  it  be  granted  that  these 
indictments  are  lacking  in  moderation  and  generally  unjustifiable,  still 
the  love  of  religion  ought  to  impel  us  to  enquire  whether  we  individu 
ally  are  guilty  of  any  insincerity  of  speech  and  action,  particularly  when 
we  reflect  that  insincerity  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  pests  than  can 
afflict  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  a  community. 

When  a  girl  presents  herself  for  admission  to  a  religious  house,  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  question  to  be  asked  it:  "Is  she  sincere? 
Is  she  of  a  character  that  can  be  trusted?  Is  she  deceitful,  affected, 
wanting  in  candor  and  simplicity"?  For  if  she  be  false,  two-faced, 
artificial,  a  schemer,  one  given  to  tortuous  and  insinuating  ways,  she 
will  become  an  element  of  disturbance,  if  admitted, — a  rock  of  offense 
as  long  as  she  lives.  She  will  begin  to  scatter  seeds  of  disaffection  in 
the  novitiate,  and  when  she  has  been  admitted  to  profession,  her  pres 
ence  will  threaten  the  peace  and  harmony  of  any  religious  family  of 
which  she  may  become  a  member.  The  superior  is  to  be  pitied  who 
cannot  trust  a  subject  implicitly.  She  will  ever  fear  that  the  representa 
tions  made  to  her  be  warped  and  colored;  she  will  ever  suspect,  and 
with  reason,  that  her  directions  will  n,ot  be  observed  to  the  letter  and  her 
communications  be  twisted  and  distorted ;  she  cannot  be  at  ease  in  her 
government,  and  her  sisters  will  share  her  habitual  anxiety.  They  will 
fear  to  be  themselves  and  will  have  no  heart  to  express  themselves  and 
walk  as  in  swampy  grasses  where  stinging  insects  and  venemous  vipers 
dwell. 

It  would  appear  that  after  charity  our  divine  Lord  emphasized  no 
virtue  more  strongly  than  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  He  assures  us  that 
He  is  the  truth,  that  He  speaks  the  truth  and  describes  Himself  as 
"a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth".  His  enemies  openly  testify  that 
He  was  a  man  of  truth":  "Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  true 
speaker  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for 
any  man".  Our  Lord  accepts  this  testimony:  "My  testimony  is  true". 
"Why  will  you  not  believe  me"?  To  His  apostles  He  says:  "Remain 
in  the  truth".  "The  truth  will  make  you  free".  "I  will  send  you  from 
the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  truth".  "He  that  doth  the  truth  cometh  to  the 
light".  On  the  eve  of  His  passion  he  pleads:  "Sanctify  them  in  truth". 
And  when  He  stands  before  Pontius  Pilate,  He  claims:  "For  this  was 
I  born  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world  to  give  testimony  of  the 
truth".  During  all  His  ministry  He  seemed  to  have  no  patience  with 
the  Pharisees.  He  turned  with  loathing  from  hypocrisy  and  branded  it 
with  words  so  scathing  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Yet  He  was 
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ordinarily  gentle  and  forbearing,  and  was  called  the  friend  of  sinners. 
However,  whitened*  sepulchres  He  could  not  endure. 

We  can  readily  understand  this  attitude  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Truth  is  the  basis  of  all  natural  and  supernatural  religion ;  sincerity  is 
the  natural  foundation  of  solidity  of  character;  sincerity  or  truthfulness 
is  the  indispensable  bond  of  human  society.  Let  us  give  a  little  thought 
to  these  three  facts. 

First,  truth  is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  Truth,  objectively  con 
sidered,  is  reality.  God  is  absolute  reality,  is  all  being,  is  truth  itself. 
The  Father,  knowing  Himself,  begets  the  Son,  the  Word,  Who  is  Truth 
expressed  of  His  Father.  The  Son  incarnate  testified  therefore,  "I  am 
the  truth".  God  cannot  tell  a  lie;  He  can  never  approve  of  a  lie.  In 
His  sight  a  lie  can  never  be  justifiable.  Since  He  is,  what  He  is,  we 
-adore  Him.  Since  He  is  what  He  is,  we  believe  Him.  When  He  reveals 
certain  doctrines,  we  give  our  adhesion  to  them  and  say  Credo.  If  He 
could  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  if  His  knowledge  were  not  infinite  and 
His  righteousness  were  not  proof  against  any  temptation,  there  could 
not  be  an~absolutely  unconditional  adhesion  of  the  mind  to  His  teach 
ings  ;  our  fiiith  would  be  far  from  steadfast.  The  same  rule  holds  with 
regard  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  If  he  could  be  shown  to  have  been  in 
error  at  any  time,  or  to  have  deceived  the  apostles,  we  should  have 
reason  to  question  the  absolute  verity  of  what  He  has  revealed.  Un 
questioning,  undoubting  faith  demands  Truth  as  its  indispensable  basis. 
If  the  Teacher  demands  of  us  permanent  faith,  He  must  guarantee  its 
infallibility.  Hence,  He  promised  to  send  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  remain 
with  the  Church  forever  and  teach  it  all  truth.  There  can  be  no  super 
natural  charity  without  supernatural  faith.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  a 
Being,  Whose  existence  is  doubted  or  Whose  Providence  is  questioned. 
All  religion  is  founded  on  reality. 

Secondly,  sincerity,  which  is  fidelity  to  what  is  real,  is  the  rock  basis 
•of  a  naturally  solid  character.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are 
created  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  that  we  must  lay  stress  upon  the 
:supernatural, — supernatural  doctrines  and  supernatural  virtues.  But 
the  supernatural  presupposes  the  natural.  The  supernatural  is  not  a 
flower  growing  without  natural  soil, — not  a  bird  or  an  airship.  The 
supernatural  is  planted  in  the  natural.  The  better  the  natural  soil,  the 
better  commonly  the  fruit.  The  brighter,  on  the  one  hand,  the  intellect 
and  the  stronger  the  will  and  the  more  tender  the  heart  and  the  more 
ardent  the  temperament, — the  more  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
more  beautiful  and  more  stable  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  supernatural 
habits  implanted  in  Baptism.  In  consequence,  the  natural  love  of  truth 
is  the  soil  best  suited  for  an  enlightened  supernatural  faith ;  sincerity,  or 
faithful  devotion  to  what  is  real,  is  the  best  protection  against  formality 
und  hypocrisy  in  religion ;  staunch  habitual  clinging  to  what  one  sees  to 
be  true  prepares  the  soul  for  heroic  sacrifices.  A  man  who  is  passionate- 
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iy  devoted  to  truth  has  in  him  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  a 
martyr  or  a  saint.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  a  man  cares  for 
truth,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  be  narrow  and  domineering  in  his  rule, 
mean  and  crooked  in  the  means  he  employs  to  reach  his  ends,  straining  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  a  formalist  in  religion,  a  victim  of  self- 
delusion,  a  ripe  subject  for  secret  immoralities,  a  man  who  thinks  he  ren 
ders  God  a  service  by  murdering  His  prophets.  Such  a  man's  character 
must  go  on  corroding ;  his  intellect  will  deteriorate,  his  conscience  will 
lose  its  sharp  edge  and  lean  to  plotting  and  slowly  become  insensible  to 
the  claims  of  the  most  elementary  justice.  It  has  been  truthfully  re 
marked  that  one  cannot  play  false  and  loose  with  one's  own  understand 
ing,  without  finally  obscuring  the  very  light  of  the  soul.  Why  are  there 
so  many  people  with  false  consciences  ?  Because  they  habitually  lie  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  others.  For  instance,  according  to  common 
report,  "there  are  men,  who  have  grown  rich  in  carrying  on  business  in 
ways  that  are  illegal,  forbidden  by  law,  in  ways  that  are  universally 
perceived  to  be  unfair  or  unjust, — men,  who  are  or  have  been  inhuman 
to  employees,  cruel  to  children,  grinding  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  star 
vation, — and  yet  some  of  these  men  appear  to  think  that  by  giving  to 
hospitals,  schools,  churches,  and  divers  charities,  they  atone  for  their 
injustices  and  deserve  to  be  called  faithful  Christians,  and  devoted  mem 
bers  of  their  churches.  But  surely  these  men  are  self-deceivers;  they  are 
in  God's  sight  whited  sepulchres.  They  may  be  great  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  or  of  their  church,  they  may  be  nattered  and  fawned  upon,  have 
their  names  enclosed  in  many  cornerstones  and  emblazoned  on  many 
memorial  windows ;  have  after  death  splendid  funerals,  etc.,  but  the 
omniscient  Judge  will  not  be  misled  by  sham  and  pretence.  Duplicity  is 
liateful  in  His  sight.  The  Father  wants  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  The  great  Teacher  of  Nazareth  sent  down  the  ages  the  pierc 
ing  cry:  "Abide  in  me.  I  am  the  truth.  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free".  In  no  other  way  can  we  free  and  sanctify  our  soul. 

Thirdly,  let  us  reflect  that  sincerity  is  the  indispensable  bond  of  all 
human  society.  Human  society  would  disintegrate,  if  the  duty  of  truth 
fulness  were  universally  disregarded.  If  we  be  justified  in  suspecting 
everybody,  if  no  one  can  be  trusted  and  all  men  were  inveterate  and 
constant  liars,  human  society  would  soon  become  an  aggregation  of 
animals,  all  looking  out  for  themselves  and  without  pity  brushing  aside 
every  rival.  If  pupils  would  with  reason  suspect  their  instructors  of 
being  free  to  tell  as  many  falsehoods  as  they  pleased,  how  could  they 
learn  their  ABC,  much  less  make  any  progress  in  science  and  culture  ? 
If  merchants  were  everywhere  thought  to  be  unreliable,  how  could  they 
sell  any  article  of  merchandise,  or  how  could  any  purchases  be  made 
with  a  sense  of  security?  If  physicians  were  suspected  of  being  indif 
ferently  experts  or  quacks,  of  prescribing  nostrums  .or  wholesome  rem 
edies  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  who  would  want  to  employ  them? 
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If  bankers  trusted  not  their  depositors  and  depositors  trusted  not  their 
bankers,  the  business  interests  of  every  civilized  country  would  be  dis 
organized.  Faith  in  humanity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  civilization 
and  human  association.  But  faith  presupposes  the  duty  of  sincerity  as. 
admitted  and  practised  by  the  generality  of  men.  Therefore  to  tell  a  lie 
is  not  only  a  sin  against  God,  and  against  one's  own  personality,  but 
radically  it  is  a  sin,  too,  against  humanity.  This  is  so  evident  to  all 
thinking  men,  that  if  Almighty  God  had  never  written  on  the  table  of 
stone  the  eighth  commandment,  it  would  have  been  plain  to  every  man 
that  to  tell  a  lie  is  a  sin  against  the  tribe  or  the  race.  Now-a-days  many 
men  do  not  want  charity;  they  want  justice.  "First  justice",  they  cry; 
"then,  charity"  !  Justice  spells  a  rigorous  application  of  truth.  Truth 
is  first;  charity  presupposes  it.  Sincerity,  the  love  of  straightforward 
ness  and  frankness,  in  all  that  we  do  and  in  all  that  we  say,  ought  to  be 
prominent  in  the  life  of  every  Christian ;  a  fortiori,  in  the  life  of  a  person 
consecrated  to  God.  It  would  certainly  be  disedifying  to  see  Christians 
less  truthful  than  pagans  and  atheists  who  have  no  faith  in  God  or 
eternity.  It  is  humiliating  to  hear  the  irreligious  say  of  Christians: 
"See  these  men  and  women  who  regularly  attend  church !  Many  of 
them  have  less  respect  for  truth  than  we  have?  Not  a  few  will  tell  at 
any  time  a  barefaced  lie  to  get  out  of  scrape  or  to  secure  some  gain, 
indeed  not  hesitate  to  suppress  a  truth  to  serve  their  God  or  church" ! 
Is  the  reproach  without  any  species  of  justification? 

What  a  comfort  if  we  can  say  with  St.  Paul:  "Our  glory  is  this,, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  of  heart  and  godly 
sincerity  ...  we  have  conversed  in  this  world" ! 

WHAT  CHARITY  DOTH  NOT 

For  some  days  we  have  been  studying  the  various  sins  and  defects 
that  souls  consecrated  to  God  may  fall  into.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
consider  the  failings  contrary  to  that  charity  which  our  Lord  urges 
upon  us  equally  with  the  love  of  God.  For  undoubtedly  more  sins  are 
committed  against  the  law  of  fraternal  and  sisterly  charity,  than  against 
any  other  of  the  decalogue.  If  we  progress  so  far  as  never  to  fail  in 
charity,  we  shall  have  made  uncommon  progress  in  perfection. 

St.  Paul  points  out  very  strikingly  what  charity  doth  not.  Let  us 
recall  his  description  and  make  it  the  subject  of  some  brief  thought.  He 
tells  us  charity  envieth  not,  dealeth  not  perversely,  is  not  puffed  up,  is 
not  ambitious,  seeketh  no.t  her  own,  is  not  provoked  to  anger,  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity. 

1.  Charity  envieth  not.  It  is  not  sad  at  the  good  of  a  neighbor; 
it  is  not  grieved  that  another  is  advanced,  makes  friends,  has  talents  and 
gifts,  gains  possessions,  prospers  in  his  undertakings,  is  blessed  with 
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strength  and  health,  is  trusted  by  superiors,  and  associates,  is  bright 
and  attractive,  excites  attention  and  rivets  interests,  is  tactful  and  shrewd, 
never  appears  to  take  a  false  step,  is  always  wise  and  prepossessing, 
is  useful  everywhere  and  ever  skilful,  never  seems  exhausted  and  worn, 
but  always  cheerful  and  willing,  and  links  to  himself  souls  with  hoops 
of  steel.  On  the  contrary  it  rejoices  at  another's  success.  Not  to  wish 
another  what  it  wishes  itself,  is  a  suggestion  that  it  never  entertains. 
Not  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  not  to  rejoice  with  those  who  re 
joice,  would  be  impossible  to  a  heart  that  truly  loves.  To  be  glad  when 
another  weeps,  to  weep  when  another  rejoices  is  essentially  repugnant 
to  fraternal  charity. 

2.  Charity  dealeth  not  perversely,  that  is  to  say  does  not  behave 
petulantly  and  improperly.     It  has  due  regard  for  decencies  and  social 
proprieties.     It  observes  the  rules  of  Christian  politeness  and  never  acts 
unseemly.     It  never  forgets  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  and  that 
the  rights  of  privacy  or  personality  ought  to  be  respected.     It  is  not 
thoughtless  of  the  comforts  of  others  and  will  never  allow  itself  privi 
leges  that  are  an  annoyance  to  those  about  her.     It  will  rather  forego 
its  rights  than  inflict  unnecessary  trouble.   It  realizes  that  life  is  made  up 
of  countless  little  things,  and  disregard  of  these  may  cause  irritation 
that  becomes  unbearable.     While  despising  affectation  and  all  pretence 
to  culture,  it  scrupulously  observes  decorum  and  civility.     Nor  will  it 
tolerate  in  children  and  dependents  any  violation  of  these  conventions 
inspired  by  kindness,  and  root  out  as  much  as  possible  every  meanness 
and  selfishness,  thoughtlessness  and  rudeness,  that  the  young  undis 
ciplined  are  apt  to  permit  themselves. 

3.  Is  not  puffed  up.     Charity  does  not  display  its  own  advantages 
to  the  humiliations  of  others.     It  does  not  boast  of  what  it  has  accom 
plished  or  of  what  it  proposes  to  achieve.     It  is  reluctant  to  speak  of 
itself.    It  will  praise  others  generously,  exult  in  their  triumphs,  advance 
their  success,  but  it  will  retire  from  public  recognition  and  seek  to  be 
unknown.     It  will  join  heartily  in  every  token  of  esteem  that  is  given 
another,  but  deprecate  it  when  offered  to  its  own  personality.     It  will 
blush  at  its  own  fame.     It  cannot  conceive  how  there  is  anything  note 
worthy  in  its  make-up,  but  it  will  appreciate  cordially  every  effort  and 
every  talent  in  its  neighbor.     It  cannot  understand  how  its  person  can 
be  sought  and  loved,  when  there  are  so  many  bright  minds  and  sterling 
characters  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.     To  vaunt  itself  would  be  an 
injustice  to  its  Maker  and  a  disgrace;  its  own  concern  is  lest  it  receive 
all  its  reward  on  earth,  since  men  are  so  kind ;  nothing  may  be  due  to  it 
beyond  the  grave. 

4.  Is  not  ambitious.     Power  is  sweet,  but  true  charity  will  have 
none  of  it,  when  it  means  rule  over  others.     It  has  no  desire  for  superi 
ority,  it  will  gladly  obey;  prefer  in  fact  to  be  rid  of  all  responsibility. 
It  will  wish  to  have  power  and  place  only  to  do  good,  to  accomplish 
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more  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  lord  it  over  others, 
to  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  is  altogether  impossible  to  it.  It  will  hate 
all  stealthy  methods  to  secure  preferment;  it  will  have  none  of  these 
employed.  So-called  wire-pulling  is  a  stench  in  its  nostrils.  When  a 
dignity  unsought  is  bestowed,  it  will  not  cling  to  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  office;  it  will  not  be  attached  to  its  regalia  and  outward 
honors;  it  will  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  even  though  they 
come  from  the  humble  and  unlettered;  it  will  not  hesitate  to  rectify  any 
mistake  that  has  been  made  or  undo  an  injustice  unwittingly  com 
mitted;  it  will  remain  simple  and  unostentatious,  and  when  duty  or  age 
or  propriety  suggests  a  relinquishment  of  office  it  will  accede  promptly, 
and  place  the  reins  of  superiority  in  younger  and  abler  hands. 

5.  Seeketh  not  her  own.     This  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more 
than  a  paraphrasing  and  amplifying  of  what  has  been  said  previously. 
True  charity  is  not  fussy  about  what  belongs  to  it.     It  does  not  insist 
upon  always  having  its  own.     It  will  readily  make  way  for  others  and 
not  insist  upon  its  rights  unless  duty  or  prudence  requires  it;  but  when 
duty  does  demand  the  employment  of  its  rights,  it  will  not  yield  an  inch,, 
for  then  it  is  a  question  of  God's  rights.     In  such  an  event,  it  will  not 
allow  others  to  ride  imperiously  or  contemptuously  over  it,  for  such 
connivance  or  weakness  would  be  injurious  to  them  and  the  interests 
of  God.     Yet  it  is  not  attached  to  its  own.     When  it  is  deprived  of  its 
own,  and  God  approves  or  permits,  it  does  not  lose  its  peace.     "Let  God 
rule",  is  its  motto. 

6.  Is  not  provoked  to  anger.     Charity  will  make  allowances  and 
overlook  many  imperfections,  bunglings,  and  frailties.     Not  forgetting 
its  own  limitations,  it  will  expect  them  in  others.     It  will  cultivate  an 
unlimited  patience.     It  will  readily  pardon  constant  relapses  and  cease 
less  ruptures  of  resolutions  and  promises  made,  for  do  not  these  consti 
tute  the  secret  story   of  its   own  soul?     It  will  therefore  restrain   its 
natural  impetuosity  and  refrain  from  anger.     It  will  never  yield  the 
rudder  of  its  vessel  to  the  squalls  of  sudden  indignation.     It  will  never 
be  loud  in  its  corrections,  much  less  be  wrathful  and  violent  in  its  efforts 
to   crush   disobedience   and  revolt.      Its   profound   and   sincere   love   of 
neighbor  will  compel  it  to  be  tolerant  without,  however,  any  weakness. 
Its  remembrance  of  the  Master's  word,  "As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me",  will  smother  every  ebullition 
of  passion  and  render  it  self-possessed  and  even-tempered. 

7.  Thinketh  no  evil.     Love  naturally  inspires  confidence.     When 
all  trust  has  been  destroyed,  love  soon  evaporates.     Hence  fraternal 
charity  is  loath  to  think  evil.     It  will  look  at  the  bright  side  of  every 
thing.     It  will  seek  for  excuses,  and  repeat,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know,  not  what  they  do".     It  will  not  be  suspicious.    It  will  not  be 
offensively  vigilant  over  those  under  its  custody.     It  will  not  play  the 
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role  of  a  detective  easily  and  ferret  out  every  little  disorder.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  be  gullible  nor  cease  to»be  prudent,  but  it  will  remember  that 
trust  begets  trust  and  that  human  nature  is  not  essentially  wicked  and 
corrupt.  It  will  exject  the  good  rather  than  the  bad.  It  will  look  for 
submission,  loyalty,  and  generous  support;  but  when  it  fails  to  secure 
what  it  hoped  for,  it  will  nevertheless  hope  against  hope  and  not  indulge 
in  captious  faultfinding.  "It  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things." 

8.  Finally,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity.  Charity  is  not  glad  be 
cause  of  another's  defect  and  sin.  It  does  not  rejoice  at  another's  fall. 
A  neighbor's  shame  does  not  fill  its  heart  with  happiness.  When  Cham 
observed  his  father's  drunkenness,  he  laughed  in  derision  and  told  his 
brothers  about  it;  not  so,  Sem  and  Japheth,  who  loved  their  father  and 
deplored  his  error.  Love  does  not  ridicule  or  mock.  The  humiliations 
and  loutishness  of  others  do  not  afford  it  scornful  merriment.  On  the 
contrary  it  pities ;  it  turns  the  face  away ;  it  does  not  appear  to  notice. 
When  evil  has  gained  the  day,  even  though  such  evil  should  accidentally 
promote  its  advancement,  it  does  not  rejoice.  Warring  nations  may 
benefit  neutral  states,  but  charity  nevertheless  deplores  wars  and  prays 
for  their  speedy  termination.  So  in  smaller  and  private  affairs,  a 
neighbor's  wrong  may  ensure  and  enhance  its  own  success,  but  charity 
rejoices  not  in  such  wrong.  It  rejoiceth  with  the  truth,  with  all  that  is 
real,  not  with  any  absence  of  what  is  essential  or  due. 

We  have  reflected  upon  what  charity  doth  not.  Now  an  examina 
tion  of  our  own  souls  is  proper  to  see  where  we  have  failed,  in  order  that 
we  may  correct  what  has  been  amiss.  Indubitably  we  have  all  sinned. 
Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  we  must  pray  with  the  priest  at  Mass,  "To 
us  sinners  may  the  Lord  vouchsafe  to  grant  pardon  of  our  offences". 
"If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins;  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity". 

FAITH 

We  have  so  far  made  a  sincere  effort  to  understand  the  sins  and 
temptations  that  God  wills  us  to  shun.  The  next  two  days  we  shall 
devote  almost  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  virtues  that  we  should 
labor  to  practice  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  our  high  calling  and  bear 
much  fruit  that  will  remain.  The  first  virtue  that  naturally  occurs  to  us, 
is  Faith.  Here  by  faith  we  do  not  mean  mere  intellectual  acceptance  of 
the  doctrines  Mother  Church  teaches  us,  but  a  living,  active  faith  of 
the  heart  by  which  we  realize  these  unseen  things  that  divine  revelation 
has  taught  us.  Such  a  faith  can  grow  in  vigor  and  can  be  cultivated. 
Such  a  culture  of  faith  would  be  very  desirable  in  regard  to  three 
truths:  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law,  divine  Providence, 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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First,  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  well  to  feel  vividly 
that  the  law  of  righteousness  is  supreme,  that  it  is  sovereign  in  all 
things,  that  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  important  or  equally  im 
portant,  that  it  must  rule  with  an  absolute  rule.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat 
coelum.  What  is  right  should  be  done,  even  though  the  heavens  pass 
away.  What  is  essentially  wrong,  is  always  wrong,  and  nothing  can 
justify  it.  Nor  does  the  end  justify  the  means.  The  end  in  view  may 
be  very  praiseworthy,  holy,  necessary,  but  no  unjust,  unfair,  sinful 
means  can  be  adopted  to  gain  such  end.  I  say,  it  is  well  to  impress 
this  supremacy  of  the  moral  law  upon  our  minds.  There  are  many 
occasions  when  one  will  be  tempted  to  compromise,  to  haggle  with  one's 
conscience,  to  close  an  eye  to  the  essential  immorality  of  a  process, 
because  the  end  intended  and  obtained  is  so  very  desirable,  so  very 
useful  in  every  respect.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  in  God's  eyes  we 
shall  not  be  justified  when  we  employ  means  that  are  immoral.  Our 
intentions  may  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but  intentions  do  not  exculpate 
us  from  sin  when  we  violate  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  or  any  other 
moral  law.  A  few  illustrations  to  make  this  principle  clear  will  not  be 
amiss.  Suppose  a  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  an  institution  of 
some  kind  and  the  health-officer  becomes  apprised  of  it.  He  may 
deplore  it  very  sensibly;  he  perceives  that  if  he  enforces  the  law  and 
quarantines  the  locality,  the  institution  will  suffer  a  great  financial  loss; 
he  appreciates  the  fact  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  ignores  the  case,  he 
will  please  and  make  many  friends, — but  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
carries  out  the  law  and  thus  renders  immune  the  whole  neighborhood 
and  saves  the  city  from  contagion,  he  will  create  bitter  enmities,  call 
forth  sharp  criticism  and  prepare  for  himself  much  annoyance.  What  is 
he  to  do  ?  He  has  sworn  to  observe  the  law.  It  is  plain  enough ;  in  con 
science  he  can  not  do  otherwise  than  observe  the  law ! — Or  take  another 
example.  A  resolution  of  congress  is  laid  before  the  president  to  sign. 
Legislators  have  passed  it  because  they  feared  to  offend  their  consti 
tuents;  they  know  it  is  class  legislation,  that  it  favors  certain  influential 
parties,  that  it's  flagrantly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  commun 
ity  at  large,  but  they  do  not  dare  to  lift  a  voice  against  the  measure, 
because  it  would  hurt  the  party,  alienate  individual  coteries,  or  in  all 
likelihood  prevent  their  re-election.  Can  the  president  sign  the  resolu 
tion,  or  ignore  it?  or,  is  he  bound  in  conscience  to  veto  it,  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  essentially  iniquitous?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  He  must  veto  it,  no  matter  how  much  he  personally  may 
suffer  for  being  faithful  to  his  lights. — Or,  take  an  instance  that  may  be 
still  clearer.  Suppose  a  girl  has  come  here  of  her  own  accord,  or  has 
been  assigned  to  you  by  court  for  a  definite  period,  or  comes  of  age  and 
is  not  with  you  by  due  process  of  law.  She  wants  to  leave;  she  insists 
upc^n  it.  You  perceive  that  it  is  best  for  her  to  remain  longer,  that 
leaving  she  will  court  danger  and  probably  fall  into  grave  disorders; 
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you  reason  with  her,  you  wait  a  reasonable  time  and  argue  with  her 
again,  but  she  is  obdurate.  She  wants  her  liberty.  Can  you  refuse  her? 
Evidently  not.  Or  suppose  you  perceive  that  a  certain  girl  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  convent,  that  she  cannot  be  easily  replaced,  that  the  out 
put  of  work  if  she  leave  will  be  considerably  diminished, — can  you  by 
flattery  or  by  deceit  or  false  representations,  prevail  upon  her  to  stay, 
or  upon  the  parents  to  make  her  stay?  Positively  not.  You  owe  loyalty 
to  the  community,  but  you  owe  it  also  to  the  children ;  besides  the  means 
adopted  are  contrary  to  the  moral  law.  Or  suppose  a  Catholic  principal 
sends  out  false  circulars  anent  her  school  and  thus  persuades  guardians 
to  entrust  their  charges  to  her,  or  neglects  to  appoint  teachers  sufficiently 
equipped  for  the  classes,  or  deprives  her  pupils  of  opportunities  of  cul 
ture  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  and  could  get  elsewhere ;  can  she 
condone  her  wrong  by  maintaining  that  she  is  doing  the  best  she  can, 
"that  she  must  maintain  her  school,  and  that  the  scholars  will  at  least  be 
well  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine?  What  answer  would  Christ  give 
to  such  contentions?  Would  He  repeat:  "Woe  to  you  Scribes  and 

Pharisees,  hypocrites You  have  left  the  weightier  things  of  the  law, 

judgment,  mercy,  faith;  these  things  you  ought  to  have  done,  and  not 
leave  those  undone"? 

Secondly,  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  faith  in  divine  Providence. 
Every  day  brings  trials  to  our  faith  in  God's  overruling  care  of  us.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  foolishly  trustful.  Heaven  does  not  expect 
us  to  neglect  human  means  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  results.  Nor  is 
it  required  of  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  and  hold  all  is  for  the  best. 
Sin,  ignorance,  and  folly  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm.  The  Church 
suffers  because  of  the  unworthiness  of  her  children.  Souls  are  lost 
through  the  inefficiency  and  selfishness  of  those  who  ought  to  save  them. 
Whole  Christian  countries  have  become  depopulated  or  lost  to  the  faith 
through  the  sword  and  fire  of  persecutors.  Easy  optimism  is  as  silly  as 
rank  pessimism.  Two  principles  we  ought  to  engrave  upon  our  minds 
anent  this  subject:  first,  that  nothing  can  happen  without  God's  permis 
sion  ;  secondly,  that  all  things  turn  to  the  good  of  those  who  love  God. 
The  first  principle  is  manifestly  true.  That  nothing  can  occur  without 
God's  knowledge  and  consent  is  an  axiom  admitted  by  every  student 
of  Christian  philosophy.  The  Creator  must  sustain  every  creature  and 
every  movement  of  that  creature.  His  is  the  hand  that  carries  the  uni 
verse  ;  His  the  will  that  conveys  the  power  and  makes  possible  its  exer 
cise.  Not  a  hair  can  fall  to  the  ground,  unless  He  knows  it  and  supports 
the  law  of  gravity.  There  can  be  no  painful  twitching  of  a  nerve,  unless 
He  maintain  it.  No  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or  under  the  earth  can 
so  much  as  touch  us,  unless  He  bears  it  up  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so. 
The  second  principle  that  all  things  turn  to  the  individual  good  of  those 
who  love  God,  and  accept  them  as  coming  from  Him,  is  a  truth  of  faith 
divine.  A  cross  borne  with  resignation  will  prove  a  secret  blessing.  One 
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of  the  most  painful  afflictions  to  a  loving  soul,  to  a  mother  for  instance^ 
is  to  see  her  son  die  in  obstinate  apostasy  or  in  openly  refusing  the  min 
istrations  of  a  priest.  Nevertheless  that  affliction  so  painful  to  bear  will 
bring  untold  graces  to  the  faithful  mother  who  loves  her  God.  Will 
such  heroic  faith  and  love  obtain  for  the  son  the  grace  of  conversion, 
when  his  senses  are  already  dead  and  his  soul  is  standing  on  the  thres 
hold  of  eternity?  This  is  a  mystery  that  our  Lord  has  not  disclosed. 
However,  we  do  know  this:  Not  a  sparrow  is  forgotten  before  God, 
The  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  He  clothes  the  lilies  who> 
never  labor.  He  feeds  the  ravens  who  neither  sow  nor  spin.  We  are 
worth  much  more  than  they.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Him,. 
Who  is  Truth  incarnate  and  Love  eternal.  We  can  trust  Him  with  all 
our  interests ! 

Thirdly,  we  must  labor  to  become  habitually  conscious  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  not  only  because  this  truth  was  the  great  burden  of 
our  Lord's  frequent  exhortation,  but  because  once  we  are  as  it  were 
saturated  with  this  truth,  every  yoke  will  become  easy  and  every  burden 
light.  Says  Archbishop  Spalding:  "As  long  as  thau  canst  believe  with 
all  thy  heart,  in  thy  heavenly  Father,  nothing  can  trouble  thy  deepest 
soul."  This  wonderful  truth  is  not  sufficiently  meditated  upon.  It  is 
perchance  seldom  that  we  are  blessed  with  an  instruction  or  sermon  on 
that  consoling  assurance  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  can  change  the  whole 
spirit  of  one's  life.  It  can  bring  light  where  there  was  before  impene 
trable  darkness.  It  can  cast  out  that  horrible  fear  which  paralizes  many* 
a  beautiful  soul.  It  can  inspire  new  courage,  reawaken  hope,  refresh 
and  rejuvenate.  We  can  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  us  when  we  know 
that  it  is  the  hand  of  a  Father.  We  are  willing  to  be  guided  when  we 
are  aware  that  a  loving  Father  is  at  our  right.  We  cannot  refuse  to 
drink  a  chalice  mixed  for  us  by  a  Father's  knowledge  and  love.  The 
word,  "Father",  what  a  wealth  of  sweet  memories  it  rouses  in  most  of 
our  minds !  A  picture  rises  up  before  us  of  human  pity,  interest,  devo 
tion,  unselfishness,  of  years  of  hard  labor,  of  joy  and  pride,  over  a  boy 
thoughtless  and  wayward,  over  a  youth  proud  and  self-important, — a 
picture  of  an  earthly  father  and  earthly  son !  Such  deathless  love  and- 
devotion,  only  in  an  infinitely  more  tender  degree  has  our  heavenly 
Father  for  us.  He  is  awfully  great  and  holy,  but  we  are  His  little  chil 
dren;  little  in  strength,  little  in  holiness,  little  in  knowledge, — but  yet 
we  bear  his  image  and  are  His  children.  Can  a  woman  forget  the  child 
of  her  womb  ?  And  if  she  should  forget,  God  will  not  forget  us.  Be 
hold  He  has  graven  us  in  His  hands  and  His  everlasting  arms  are  ever 
under  us.  This  is  a  truth  of  faith,  that  we  must  make  our  own  by  fre 
quent  meditation ;  in  its  light  we  shall  run  in  the  way  of  God's  com 
mandments  and  there  shall  be  no  halting  till  we  rest  with  Him  in  open 
vision  forever. 
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HOPE 

As  faith,  so  hope  is  necessary  for  salvation.  It  is  a  supernatural 
virtue  infused  into  our  soul  with  sanctifying  grace.  As  faith,  so  hope 
may  remain  in  the  soul  when  sanctifying  grace  has  been  lost  by  a  mortal 
sin.  The  virtue  of  hope  begets  two  acts:  an  act  of  desire  and  an  act  of 
expectation.  In  the  act  of  desire,  the  soul  longs  to  possess  God  and  in 
a  measure  strives  after  God  as  its  supreme  bliss;  in  the  act  of  expecta 
tion,,  the  soul  trusts  that  such  possession  shall  be  hers  one  day. 

It  is  right  that  we  desire  heaven.     God  is  our  last  end.     He  Himself 

will  be  our  reward  exceeding  great.  He  has  made  the  human  heart  for 
Himself;  it  cannot  rest  till  it  rest  in  Him.  Should  the  human  soul  be 
permitted  to  enter  paradise  and  not  find  God  there,  it  would  wing  its 
flight  away,  for  such  a  paradise  would  be  a  hell  for  it.  It  might  have  all 
created  gifts,  be  deluged  with  the  love  of  creatures,  but  like  the  Magda- 
den  it  would  be  disconsolate  because  it  found  not  its  God.  Since  our 
Creator  has  fashioned  us  thus,  and  desires  that  the  hope  of  reward  be*ii* 
incentive  to  keep  His  holy  law,  it  is  not  wrong,  but  morally  right  that 
we  often  think  of  paradise  and  let  its  thought  strengthen  us  in  our  war 
fare  with  evil  and  in  our  struggle  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
our  souls.  This  desire  is  often  called  the  love  of  concupiscence.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  it  thus:  "Every  one  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  re- 
fraineth  himself  from  all  things,  and  they  indeed  that  they  may  receive* 
a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible  one."  He  encourages  him 
self  by  saying:  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith ;  as  to  the  rest  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
justice,  which  the  Lord  the  just  judge  will  render  to  me  in  that  day". 
This  desire  of  heaven  can  never  be  excessive,  because  the  possession  of 
God  is  our  supreme  happiness.  No  earthly  good  can  be  compared  with 
the  increated  Good.  Such  a  desire  can  only  then  be  inordinate  when, 
explicitly,  heaven  is  desired  only  as  our  own  supreme  happiness,  exclus 
ive  of  such  being  the  will  and  glory  of  God;  for,  in  that  case,  we  would 
convert  God  into  means  for  our  salvation  and  constitute  ourselves,  not 
God,  as  our  last  end.  When  our  Lord  says:  "Love  ye  your  enemies; 
do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  thereby",  He  may  mean  hoping 
no  earthly  reward  thereby,  but  He  certainly  does  not  exclude  the  hope 
of  an  eternal  reward,  for  He  adds  at  once,  "Your  reward  shall  be  great 
and  you  shall  be  the  sons  of  the  Highest".  He  denounces  him  who 
positively  refuses  to  make  God's  will  the  purpose  of  life  and  does  good 
only  for  the  safe  of  a  reward.  The  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  love 
of  ourselves  and  our  own  salvation;  nor  does  it  exclude  the  desire  of 
heaven.  God  cannot  be  displeased,  when  we  love  what  He  Himself  has 
ordained.  We  may  love  Him  supremely,  passionately,  love  Him  in  such 
a  manner  that  for  love  of  Him  we  would  keep  His  law,  even  though  He 
should  never  reward  us  hereafter,  but  since  in  His  boundless  mercy  He 
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promises  us  a  reward,  an  imperishable  crown,  it  cannot  be  immoral  to 
esteem  and  desire  that  crown  and  let  it  stimulate  our  human  weakness 
to  final  perseverance. 

The  second  act  of  hope  is  a  firm  expectation  that  we  shall  secure  the 
crown  held  out  to  us.  This  expectation  is  based  on  three  divine  attri 
butes,  on  God's  almighty  power,  His  infinite  mercy,  and  especially  on 
His  fidelity  to  the  promises  He  made.  God  can  save  us.  There  are  no 
limits  to  His  wisdom  and  strength.  He  is  supreme  in  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  world.  He  has  but  to  will,  and  it  is  done.  No  weak 
ness  can  be  so  profound,  but  He  can  uphold  it;  no  wickedness  so  com 
plete  but  He  can  encompass  it;  no  habits  so  inveterate  but  He  can 
eradicate  them ;  no  snares  so  involved  and  intricate  but  He  can  unravel 
and  destroy  them. — And  of  His  mercy  there  is  no  end.  It  is  above  all 
His  works.  The  Scriptures  are  so  replete  with  descriptions  of  divine 
mercy  that  there  is  no  need  of  recalling  any  particular  sayings.  And 
we  have  so  often  reflected  these  days  upon  God's  love  for  us,  that  it  is 
surely  superfluous  to  dwell  long  on  this  touching  attribute  of  our 
Saviour.  He  loves  us !  That  thought  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  us  trust  Him,  if  divine  love  bears  any  resemblance  to  human  love. 
If  we  are  convinced  of  any  one's  deep  affection,  we  are  satisfied  at  the 
same  time,  that  such  a  man  will  not  be  cruel  towards  us,  never  harsh  or 
pitiless,  but  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  our  welfare.  Were  God's 
love  less  generous  or  different,  it  would  not  appeal  to  us  and  be  unin 
telligible  and  irrelevant  to  us. — But  even  if  He  were  without  any  mercy, 
He  is  bound  by  His  promises.  And  He  is  faithful.  He  even  commands 
us  to  rely  on  him.  God  "interposed  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable 
things  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  may  have  the  strong 
est  comfort,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  hold  fast  the  hope  set  before  us, 
which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  firm".  Men  can 
promise  and  fail;  men  can  change;  men  can  deceive;  but  God,  the 
Immutable,  cannot  change,  nor  can  He  grow  weak,  nor  can  He  tell  a  lie. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  triple  chain  that  anchors  our  hope: — God  can 
save  because  He  is  almighty,  He  desires  to  save  us  because  of  His  loving 
mercy,  He  will  save  us  because  of  His  fidelity  to  the  oath  He  made. 

However,  this  hope  does  not  exclude  all  fear  of  losing  God,  because 
of  our  own  weakness.  God's  grace  requires  our  co-operation  and  per 
severance.  God  made  us  without  our  consent,  but  He  will  not  save  an 
adult  without  the  lat'ter's  effective  consent.  He  has  given  us  freedom  of 
will;  He  will  respect  it.  "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  this  day  that 
I  have  set  before  y6u  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  choose  there 
fore".  God  made  man  from  the  beginning  and  left  him  in  the  hand  of 

his  counsel He  hath  set  water  and  fire  before  thee ;  stretch  forth  thy 

hand  to  which  thou  wilt".  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Phillipians,  "With 
fear  and  trembling  work  out  your  salvation".  This  fear  should  not 
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arise  lest  God  would  fail  in  fidelity  to  His  word;  but  may  justifiably 
arise  from  the  persuasion  of  our  own  limited  powers  of  resistance.  We 
are  so  fickle,  so  forgetful,  so  feeble;  we  are  so  easily  carried  away  by 
the  impressions  of  the  moment;  we  have  broken  so  many  resolutions 
and  abused  so  many  graces.  Such  a  condition  of  soul  justifies  appre 
hension.  True,  we  shall  always  have  sufficient  grace;  shall  we  have 
efficacious  grace?  Will  the  Almighty  confer  grace  in  circumstances 
under  which  we  shall  not  reject  it,  but  certainly  correspond  with  it? 
His  help  may  be  ever  so  gracious  and  powerful,  shall  our  insensate  will 
be  such  as  to  render  it  successful,  fruitful  in  our  regard?  The  ass 
knows  its  master's  crib,  but  we  turn  away  from  the  heart  that  wills  us 
good  and  strike  the  hand  outstretched  to  save  us  from  shipwreck.  God 
will  do  His  share;  shall  we  do  ours?  When  we  study  the  nature  of 
sufficient  and  efficacious  grace  and  ponder  over  the  terrible  mystery  of 
predestination,  we  may  well  ask  in  trepidation,  "Is  there  nothing  that 
will  enable  me  to  overcome  this  fear  of  myself,  this  dread  that  I  may 
spoil  God's  design  and  ruin  my  whole  future"?  Let  us  go  back  in  all 
simplicity  to  our  divine  Lord. 

He  never  used  these  theological  terms,  sufficient,  efficacious;  He 
never  spoke  of  predestination,  although  St.  Paul  did.  He  told  His  dis 
ciples,  "Be  not  afraid;"  "you  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me".  The 
evangelist  describes  how  when  our  Lord  had  entered  a  boat  and  a  great 
tempest  had  arisen  in  the  sea,  so  that  the  boat  was  covered  with  waves, 
the  disciples  ran  to  Him,  awaked  Him  and  cried  out:  "Lord  save  us, 
we  perish".  He  was  hurt  at  their  lack  of  confidence  and  reproved  them: 
"Why  are  you  fearful,  O  ye,  of  little  faith".  I  marvel  whether  if  He 
heard  our  complaints  and  fears  and  saw  our  blanched  faces,  He  would 
not  say  to  us  also :  "O  ye,  of  little  faith  !  Why  are  you  fearful"  ?  At 
the  last  analysis  we  can  but  throw  ourselves  blindly  upon  His  mercy 
and  humbly  trust  His  love.  The  woman  of  Chanaan  came  to  Him  and 
cried:  "Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David,  my  daughter 
is  grievously  tormented  by  a  devil".  He  answered  not  a  word.  She 
followed  Him,  step  by  step,  begging  Him  to  have  mercy,  so  much  so 
that  the  apostles  were  annoyed  and  suggested  to  the  Master  to  send  her 
away.  He  replied :  "I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  sheep  that  are  lost  of  the 
house  of  Israel".  That  looked  like  a  positive  refusal  of  grace.  She  was 
nothing  to  Him ;  she  belonged  not  to  the  elect  of  Israel.  But  the  pagan 
woman  would  not  relinquish  her  trust,  and  throwing  herself  at  His  feet, 
simply  said:  "Lord  help  me"!  Again,  He  spoke  and  then,  as  it  were 
sharply,  bitterly,  contemptuously:  "It  is  not  good  to  take  the  bread  of 
the  children  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs".  In  all  humility  she  rejoined: 
"Yea,  Lord,  for  the  whelps  also  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
table  of  their  masters".  Ah,  then,  the  heart  of  God  spoke:  "O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith,  be  it  done  to  thee  as  thou  wilt".  And  her  daughter 
was  cured  from  that  hour.  Here  we  have  a  revelation  of  that  which 
will  allay  all  these  legitimate  fears  of  ours.  Trust  in  God's  love.  It  is 
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for  our  loving  trust  that  God  hungers !  If  we  offer  that,  He  cannot 
resist.  He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  a  soul  trusting  Him,  and  being 
at  the  end  confounded.  Is  that,  perhaps,  why  the  Divine  Spirit  seems 
jubilantly  to  record  the  saying  of  pagan  Job:  "Although  he  should  kill 
me,  I  will  trust  Him"  ? 

Nolite  timere !  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  hath  pleased  your 
Father  to  give  ^ou  a  kingdom".  Let  us  hold  on  to  that,  and  be  not 
disturbed.  One  day,  through  God's  mercy,  that  kingdom  shall  be  yours 
<md  mine ! 

A  TALK  ON  LABOR 

Every  afternoon  we  have  devoted  some  time  to  a  consideration  of 
some  daily  or  weekly  exercise.  Not  inappropriate  would  it  be  to  make 
our  daily  labor  the  subject  of  some  reflection. 

Labor  is  for  most  people  a  necessisty  of  life.  To  eat  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  was  the  penalty  imposed  upon  Adam  because 
of  his  sin.  The  punishment  as  well  as  the  sin  has  descended  upon  his 
children.  It  is  universally  accepted  that  he,  who  will  not  work  when 
he  can,  deserves  not  to  live.  The  sluggard  is  everywhere  despised. 
Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  him  contemptuously:  "The  slothful  hideth 
his  face  under  his  arm-pit  and  it  grieveth  him  to  turn  it  to  his  mouth". 
To  consume  what  we  have  not  labored  to  gather  is  a  shame.  Work 
therefore  is  no  disgrace;  it  is  an  honor,  although  originally  a  punish 
ment.  Manual  labor  participates  in  this  honor.  To  scrub  and  wash, 
when  required,  are  as  worthy  of  respect  as  to  write  and  teach,  in  fact  at 
times  more  creditable,  because  they  demand  more  sacrifice  and  are  less 
agreeable.  The  coarse  and  callous  hand  with  its  corrugated  finger-nails, 
is  not  as  soft  and  graceful  as  the  hand  that  has  never  lifted  a  burden  or 
washed  a  platter,  but  it  may  be  evidence  of  a  life  sacrificed  to  duty. 

Work  is  not  always  a  pleasure;  it  may  be  irksome,  and  in  the  end 
exhausting,  but  it  nevertheless,  very  frequently,  is  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Even  if  one  has  an  income  that  would  exempt  him  from  laboring  for  a 
livelihood,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  if  he  have  a  hobby  to  keep  his  mind  en 
gaged.  We  cannot  always  read  and  study.  We  cannot  well  give  all  our 
leisure  to  meditation.  We  shall  tire  of  our  amusements  and  recreation. 
Idleness  is  bad  for  the  soul,  if  not  always  for  the  body.  Idleness  will 
beget  temptations.  The  senses  being  unoccupied  will  be  open  unguarded 
doors  to  let  all  sorts  of  impressions  enter  and  roam  about  through  the 
soul.  David  one  afternoon  walked  upon  the  roof  of  his  house  and  idly 
gazed  about.  He  met  the  temptation  that  resulted  in  adultery  and 
death  and  years  of  sleepless  hours  and  bitter  tears.  Peter  had  loudly 
protested  that  he  would  go  into  death  for  his  Master,  but  he  sat  down 
leisurely  by  a  night's  camp-fire,  awaiting  developments.  A  servant-girl 
pointed  to  him  as  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene;  and  Peter  shorn  of  his 
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strength,  persistently  avowed  that  he  did  not  know  the  Man. 

If  labor  is  to  be  a  blessing,  it  must  be  clothed  with  certain  qualities. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  performed  thoroughly  and  cheerfully.  If  a 
thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  To  slight  a  work,  to  do  it 
carelessly  and  superficially,  to  send  out  a  product  that  looks  all  right  to 
the  eye  but  is  not  thorough  and  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made,  is 
not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  community,  but  is  inherently  dishonest 
and  injurious  to  the  soul.  Labor  imperfectly  performed,  if  wilful, 
offends  the  mind's  sense  of  integrity  and  hurts  the  soul.  Such  labor  can 
not  have  cheerfulness  as  its  companion.  And  labor  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  soul,  must  be  cheerfully  performed.  Otherwise  it  is  apt  to  under 
mine  patience,  engender  crankiness  and  haste,  and  disturb  interior  peace. 
Both  God  and  man  love  a  cheerful  giver.  Gaiety  of  heart  is  not  only  an 
admirable  means  for  the  maintenance  of  strength  and  ease,  but  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  brightness  and  good  temper  around  us.  Everybody 
loves  the  man  who  smiles  and  whistles  when  he  shoulders  a  heavy 
burden  or  digs  into  the  hard-pan  soil. 

Labor  must  be  done  with  cheerfulness;  but  also  with  recollection. 
When  it  is  too  absorbing,  it  will  prove  deleterious  to  piety  and  later 
disturb  our  spiritual  exercises  with  distractions.  It  is  quite  right  to  say 
that  serious  work  requires  close  attention.  We  ought  to  cultivate  con 
centration  of  mind;  that  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  But  not  only  may  this  attention  be  occasionally 
interrupted  and  advantageously  interrupted,  but  a  sort  of  subconscious- 
ness  of  some  other  object  may  well  be  possible.  When  a  dearly  beloved 
child  is  in  the  room  with  her,  the  mother  may  be  deeply  engrossed  in 
her  employment,  but  somehow  she  seldom  loses  entire  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  her  child.  Every  now  and  then  she  will  revert  to  it; 
every  involuntary  interruption  of  her  work  will  be  followed  by  a  mem 
ory  of  her  child;  at  intervals  more  or  less  frequent  she  will  of  set  pur 
pose  look  towards  it  with  solicitude  or  joy.  When  St.  Joseph  was  in 
his  workshop,  planing,  fitting,  measuring  pieces  of  wood,  he  undoubt 
edly  never  forgot  the  Youth  who  was  with  him.  Doubtless  he  did  his 
work  conscientiously  and  gave  it  every  attention  and  care,  but  I  wonder 
how  often  his  eye  wandered  to  the  Boy  ?  how  often  a  smile  of  love  played 
on  his  lips?  how  often  a  silent  prayer  arose  from  his  heart?  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  spirit  of  recollection.  It  is  work  with  God. 

It  is  scarcely  proper  to  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
intention.  We  must  not  only  work  with  God,  but  for  God.  Since  His 
will  is  the  end  of  our  existence,  that  is,  the  rule  of  life,  we  must  labor  to 
do  His  will.  To  engage  in  a  work  exclusively  to  get  pleasure  therefrom, 
would  be  called  by  many  divines  inordinate  and  sinful.  All  that  we  do, 
should  at  least  implicitly  be  directed  to  God.  Hence  it  matters  little 
what  we  do,  provided  it  is  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  Nothing  is 
too  little,  nothing  too  low,  if  at  the  moment  we  feel  that  so  divine  Provi- 
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dence  ordains.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  hindrances  or  interruptions  in 
work.  We  may  be  deeply  wrapped  up  in  some  work,  we  may  be  hurry 
ing  with  it  as  it  has  to  be  gotten  out  promptly,  and  then,  we  are  inter 
rupted:  kindness,  hospitality,  or  necessity  calls  us  elsewhere:  it  is  at 
»such  times  especially,  that  we  must  recall  to  mind  that  we  are  working 
for  God.  Whatever  He  puts  us  to,  is  holy  and  is  for  us  to  accept,  with 
out  preoccupation  or  flurry.  Day  by  day,  moment  by  moment,  we 
should  strive  thus  to  labor  with  and  for  God.  To  let  such  interruptions 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  our  minds  is  clear  evidence  that  our  habitual 
intentions  are  not  as  free  from  self  as  we  imagined,  that  we  are  working 
not  for  God  alone,  and  that  some  baser  element  has  likely  entered  into 
the  purpose  of  our  occupation. 

Such  a  pure  intention  necessarily  involves  a  certain  amount  of  de 
tachment.  Naturally  we  are  desirous  of  making  our  work  a  success, 
whether  it  be  teaching  or  writing,  directing  or  obeying,  sewing  or  iron 
ing,  or  whatever  the  thing  may  be.  And  it  is  quite  proper  that  we 
should  be  so.  Our  Lord  Himself  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  His 
ministry;  He  wept  over  Jerusalem;  He  thirsted  for  souls;  and  He  re 
joiced  when  the  apostles  returned  from  their  missions  and  reported  with 
gladness  how  well  they  had  succeeded.  But  our  zeal  must  remain  re 
strained.  Our  desires  must  be  held  in  check.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  is 
related  to  have  said  that  he  had  few  desires  and  what  he  desired,  he 
desired  very  little.  We  shall  not  always  meet  with  success.  Failure  will 
often  be  our  lot.  I  fear  most  of  us  when  we  come  to  die  shall  believe 
that  our  lives  have  been  one  big  failure.  We  started  out  jauntily,  with 
flying  colors,  with  fierce  resolve  to  do  something  with  our  one  talent, 
and  when  we  reach  the  last  mile-stone  of  earth's  journey,  we  shall 
think  our  hands  empty,  with  little  accomplished,  with  a  life  sorry  and 
tarnished,  with  a  faith  saved  but  dropping  in  the  dust.  Ah,  then,  we 
must  not  be  too  much  attached  to  success,  nor  be  too  much  depressed  at 
failure.  If  our  intentions  were  good,  if  we  worked  for  God,  that  is 
enough.  God  Himself  does  not  always  succeed.  Witness  the  failure  of 
our  Lord  to  save  Judas.  Let  us  do  the  best  we  can,  and  leave  the  rest 
with  God. 

We  must  in  all  that  we  do,  cultivate  liberty  of  spirit.  We  must  hold 
on  to  God.  We  must  not  let  any  created  thing  take  His  place.  Even 
our  best  desires  must  be  subject  to  Him.  What  a  pity  to  see  a  good  man 
so  absorbed  in  teaching,  building,  planning,,  that  he  forgets  the  God  for 
whom  he  is  working.  He  curtails  his  spiritual  exercises,  he  disobeys  the 
rule,  he  starves  his  soul,  he  grows  agitated  and  petulant,  because  he  has 
lost  his  liberty  of  spirit.  When  God  had  labored  for  six  days,  he  rested ; 
he  had  done  all  things  well.  When  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  people  ad 
miringly  said  of  Him,  He  hath  done  all  things  well!  How  beautiful 
would  our  work-a-day  life  be,  if,  at  its  close,  it  could  be  said  of  us  too, 
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He  hath  done  all  things  well:    all  his  life  he  worked  for  God  alone. 
Now  he  has  found  his  rest  in  God.     Heaven  grant  it !     Amen. 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 

A  doctor  of  the  law  once  asked  our  Lord,  "Master,  which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law"?  He  gave  the  well-known  answer: 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  they 
whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whdle  mind.  This  is  the  greatest  and  first 
commandment".  St.  Paul  goes,  if  possible,  farther  and  affirms,  that  the 
love  of  God  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law.  St.  Augustine,  probably  the 
most  influential  theologian  that  ever  lived,  wrote  sententiously :  "Ama 
Deum  et  fac  quod  vis",  love  God  and  do  what  you  please.  The  council 
of  Trent  teaches  that  the  infused  habit  of  charity  or  love,  which  always 
accompanies  sanctifying  grace,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  every  human  soul.  And  it  is  universally  held  that  every  adult,  who 
has  the  use  of  reason,  must  elicit  an  act  of  the  love  of  God  sometime  in 
his  life  under  pain  of  eternal  reprobation. 

Let  us  examine  upon  what  grounds  we  should  love  God.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  love.  To  love  God  and  desire  Him,  because  He  is  our 
end  and  constitutes  our  eternal  happiness  is  the  so-called  love  of  con 
cupiscence.  It  is  an  act  of  hope,  not  of  the  infused  habit  of  charity. 
Consequently,  this  kind  of  love  will  not  satisfy  the  precept  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

To  love  God  because  of  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  him,  is 
called  the  love  of  gratitude.  If  the  benefit  received  is  the  object  of  such 
a  love,  then  such  a  love  likewise  cannot  be  held  as  an  act  of  the  infused 
virtue  of  charity.  But  if  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  God,  which 
prompted  Him  to  bestow  the  gift,  is  the  ground  of  love,  theologians 
teach  that  such  a  love  of  gratitude  is  an  act  of  the  infused  virtue  of 
charity.  When  a  rich  man  bestows  upon  a  pauper  a  goldpiece  of  great 
value,  the  latter  may  love  his  benefactor  because  he  appreciates  and 
likes  the  gold-piece,  or  he  may  love  his  benefactor  because  of  the  good 
ness  of  heart  manifested  in  the  largess.  In  the  former  supposition  the 
gratitude  is  unmoral  and  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  pauper;  in  the 
latter,  the  pauper  gives  proof  of  a  heart  of  responsive  to  kindness. 

Shall  we  love  God  because  of  His  power?  Scarcely.  The  view  of 
physical  power  or  intellectual  greatness  may  reasonably  fill  us  with 
admiration,  awe,  or  fear,  but  that  alone  can  hardly  call  forth  the  tribute 
of  our  heart's  affection.  Shall  we  love  Him,  because  we  expect  thereby 
to  get  good  things  from  Him  ?  That  would  be  marked  self-love.  Praise 
inspired  by  such  desire  He  cannot  wish  ardently.  Shall  we  love  Him, 
because  He  has  been  kind  to  us  and  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  sweet  and 
beneficient  in  our  lives  ?  That  love  of  gratitude  our  Lord  looks  for,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  question  He  asked  when  only  one  of  the  ten  lepers 
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that  He  had  healed  returned  to  thank  Him:  "Were  not  ten  made 
clean?  and  where  are  the  nine?  There  is  no  one  found  to  return  and 
give  glory  to  God,  but  this  stranger".  This  love  of  gratitude  is  a  beau 
tiful  love.  It  is  a  tribute  that  a  benefactor  may  expect  from  his  bene 
ficiaries.  Holy  Writ  endeavors  to  call  forth  this  love  when  it  reminds 
us  of  the  multitude  of  God's  mercies.  Our  Lord  Himself  said:  "And 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  things  to  myself". 
St.  John's  appeal  is  touching:  "He  hath  first  loved  us  and  sent  his  son 

to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins Let  us  therefore  love  God  because 

God  first  hath  loved  us".  A  similar  appeal  is  narrated  to  have  been 
made  by  our  Saviour  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary:  "Behold  this  heart, 
which  hath  loved  men  so  much". 

However,  there  are  those  who  hold  this  love  of  gratitude  less  mag 
nanimous  than  a  love  which  abstracts  from  our  own  welfare  and  happi 
ness,  and  is  based  on  God  as  all  good  in  Himself.  Such  a  love  regards 
God  as  infinitely  holy,  merciful,  kind,  beautiful  and  good,  and  therefore 
turns  with  affection  towards  Him.  The  moral  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  His  rectitude  and  benevolence  and  love,  His  character,  all  that  in 
His  mind  and  heart  which  claims  our  reverence,  is  the  great  compelling 
motive  of  such  an  affection.  This  love  does  not  exclude  the  love  of 
gratitude,  nor  the  love  of  ourselves,  nor  filial  fear,  nor  the  desire  of  our 
salvation,  nor  attachment  to  fellow-creatures,  but  it  loves  Him  on 
account  of  Himself,  on  account  of  what  He  is.  It  is  certainly  a  love 
most  pure. 

Again,  this  pure  love  may  be  one  of  mere  complacency  or  of  friend 
ship.  If  it  dwells  with  esteem  and  pleasure  upon  these  delectable  attri 
butes  of  God  and  wishes  Him  well,  it  is  a  love  of  complacency  or 
benevolence.  If  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  an  effusion  of  the  heart  towards 
Him,  a  gladness  to  be  with  Him,  a  longing  for  union,  a  satisfaction  that 
He  loves  her  and  she  loves  Him,  it  is  a  love  of  union  or  friendship. 

So  far,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  our  minds  what  is 
meant  by  the  love  of  God,  upon  what  grounds  it  may  be  based  in  order 
to  constitute  an  act  of  perfect  love.  It  is  right  that  we  should  know  this, 
for  such  an  act  of  supernatural  love  will  immediately  obtain  the  pardon 
of  mortal  sin, — yea,  before  we  have  received  absolution.  True  it  is, 
that  after  the  unhappy  commission  of  grievous  sin,  such  sin  must  be 
confesssed  before  receiving  Holy  Communion,  even  though  an  act  of 
perfect  love  has  been  elicited;  still  it  is  more  than  a  comfort  to  know 
iiow  easily  the  mercy  of  God  will  make  us  clean  when  we  have  fallen. 
Occasions  may  arise  when  no  priest  can  be  called  in  extreme  danger  of 
life,  and  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  and  love  ought  to  be  made  or  sug 
gested  to  the  dying. 

Can  such  an  act  be  easily  elicited?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can. 
Love  naturally  calls  for  love.  Gratitude  is  an  instinct  of  the  soul.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  be  grateful  because  God  has  been  kind  to  us.  To  appre- 
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date  the  benevolence  that  has  deluged  us  is  still  deluging  us  with 
tenderest  kindnesses  and  mercies  cannot  be  arduous.  To  ask  people  to 
love  God  on  account  of  Himself,  to  love  Him  because  He  is  infinitely 
good  in  Himself,  may  look  to  them  laborious  indeed,  but  recall  to  their 
minds  God's  adorable  attributes,  give  a  vivid  description  of  His  kind 
ness  and  mercy  of  heart,  His  patience  and  longanimity,  His  generosity 
and  pity,  and  a  human  heart  must  be  hard  indeed  that  would  not 
respond.  This  is  what  our  Lord  did  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
In  that  parable,  it  is  not  the  son,  the  miserable  wretch  on  the  dung-hill, 
who  is  thinking  of  his  home  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  because 
he  is  cold  and  hungry  and  wants  to  be  warm  and  fed, — he  who  is  not 
the  hero  of  the  story.  Still  less  is  it  the  hard  and  virtuous  elder  son. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  patient,  tolerant,  loving  father.  That 
father's  heart  is  depicted.  Perhaps  he  should  not  have  given  the 
younger  son  the  inheritance  that  was  wasted,  but  he  had  hoped  against 
hope,  and  when  the  younger  boy  was  determined  to  depart,  he  would 
not  let  him  depart  penniless.  The  boy  left;  perhaps  reports  came  back 
how  he  spent  the  fortune  riotously.  At  all  events,  we  are  led  to  imagine 
that  the  old  father  at  sundown  would  often  stand,  at  the  window  or  go 
out  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  from  which  he  could  see  the  long  road  wind 
ing  over  the  plain  to  the  far-off  city.  On  that  road  the  boy  had  gone 
away  with  swinging  gate,  resolved  to  get  the  most  out  of  life.  One  day 
the  father  sees  the  bent,  dilapidated,  dust-stained  figure  of  his  child 
returning.  He  runs  out  to  meet  the  youth  and  throws  his  arms  around 
him,  pressing  the  sobbing  culprit  to  his  bosom.  His  heart  is  overflowing 
with  gladness.  He  bids  the  servants  to  prepare  a  banquet.  He  orders 
the  best  that  the  household  has  to  be  brought  forward.  When  he  hears 
that  the  elder  brother  is  pouting  and  will  not  enter  the  house,  he  goes 
out  to  the  son  and  argues  with  him:  Is  it  not  proper  that  we  should 
rejoice,  for  the  boy  was  lost  and  is  found,  was  dead  and  is  alive  again? 
He  pleads  and  entreats  the  sulker  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  hour. 
Decidedly,  the  father  is  the  hero.  And  he  is  so  described  to  make  us 
understand  the  character  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Such  a  character  will 
evoke  our  love. 

That  leads  us  to  recall  how  we  can  make  ourselves  grow  in  the  love 
of  God.  Undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  method  is  to  frequently  medi 
tate  upon  the  character  of  God,  upon  the  evidences  He  has  given  us  of 
His  mercy  and  goodness,  upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Re 
deemer  ;  still  better,  habitually,  as  some  one  suggests,  to  dwell  with  our 
Lord,  to  walk  with  Him,  to  talk  with  Him,  to  work  with  Him,  to  travel 
with  Him,  to  bear  the  yoke  with  Him ;  to  dwell  with  Him,  for  He  is  our 
most  precious  friend  and  ever  near;  to  walk  with  Him,  for  He  is^our 
stay  when  we  are  faint  and  weary;  to  talk  with  Him  about  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  our  failures  and  successes;  to  work  with  Him,  for  He  is 
the  silent  companion  of  our  lives  and  His  work  is  ours ;  to  travel  with 
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Him  in  storm  as  well  as  in  peace,  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light;  to  bear 
the  yoke  with  Him,  for  His  interests  are  ours  and  every  burden  of  ours 
is  a  part  of  His.  When  we  have  schooled  ourselves  habitually  to  do< 
this,  God,  as  He  is,  comes  quite  close  to  us,  and  the  love  of  Him  grows 
perceptibly  in  our  hearts. 

We  have  reflected  upon  the  constituents  of  divine  love;  we  have 
studied  how  it  is  to  be  elicited  and  how  it  is  to  be  cultivated  in  our  souls; 
it  only  remains  to  pray,  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus.  Come  Holy  Ghost,  fill 
the  hearts  of  thy  faithful  and  enkindle  in  them  the  fire  of  thy  love. 

CHASTITY 

We  have  meditated  on  the  three  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  Let  us  proceed  to  study  the  three  virtues  that  Religious  en 
deavor  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  practice  and  cultivate,  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience.  During  this  hour  we  shall  make  chastity  the 
subject  of  our  reflections. 

Chastity  is  defined  as  that  moral  virtue  which  enables  us  to  restrain 
the  love  and  use  of  sexual  pleasure,  entirely,  or  according  to  dictates  of 
sound  reason.  Conjugal  chastity  permits  a  rational  enjoyment  of  sexual 
pleasure;  perfect  chastity  abstains  from  all  such  enjoyment.  Virginity 
as  a  moral  virtue  is  more  than  perfect  chastity;  it  supposes  two  condi 
tions:  first,  that  complete  sexual  pleasure  have  never  been  taken  in  the 
past,  and  secondly  that  a  firm  purpose  has  been  made  never  to  take  it  in 
future.  Observe,  these  sexual  pleasures  in  themselves  are  not  sinful; 
for,  even  by  our  first  parents  before  they  committed  sin,  such  gratifica 
tions  could  have  been  experienced,  although  they  would  have  been  at 
the  same  time  under  the  full  command  of  reason.  But  it  is  because  such 
satisfactions  are  sought  or  permitted  when  not  subject  to  right  order, 
that  they  become  sinful.  Virginity  in  our  first  parents  would  have  been 
no  moral  virtue,  since  conjugal  satisfaction  would  not  have  prevented 
perfect  union  with  God.  Now  virginity  is  a  virtue  of  exceptional  worth, 
because  it  retrains  the  clamorous  passions  of  our  corrupt  nature  and 
facilitates  a  close  union  with  God. 

Chastity  is  not  the  greatest  virtue,  nor  its  violation  the  greatest  sin. 
There  are  far  greater  sins  than  unchastity.  Charity  is  the  queen  of 
virtues,  the  most  necessary  of  all  virtues.  When  there  is  no  supernatural 
love  of  God  in  the  soul,  it  cannot  be  saved.  In  heaven  faith  and  hope 
will  pass  saway,  charity  will  remain.  Nor  is  it  true  that  every  sin 
against  chastity  is  a  grievous  sin.  When  forbidden  pleasure  is  not 
directly  sought,  various  liberties  and  indiscretions  or  negligences  may 
be  no  more  than  venial.  Besides,  not  every  sin  against  modesty  or 
decency  or  propriety  is  a  sin  against  chastity,  though  such  disorders 
may  lead  to  it.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  observance  of  perfect 
chastity  will  not  necessarily  obtain  the  greatest  reward  in  heaven. 
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Heaven's  reward  will  be  measured  according  to  the  degree  of  charity 
that  we  have  attained.  Martyrdom  will  likely  obtain  a  greater  reward. 
A  married  person  may  be  far  holier  than  one  who  vowed  and  kept  per 
petual  chastity,  and  thus  secure  a  greater  prize.  The  vow  of  chastity, 
whether  privately  or  publicly  made  is  an  act  of  religion,  but  not  a  virtue 
in  itself;  it  is  only  a  means,  ordinarily  an  admirable  means,  to  protect 
the  virtue  of  purity  and  thus  assist  us  in  the  perfection  of  charity.  Per 
haps  it  is  needless  to  add  that  perfect  chastity  and  virginity  can  be 
•observed  without  the  aid  of  the  vow. 

The  peculiar  worth  of  perfect  chastity  would  perhaps  have  never 
been  realized  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation.  Reason  will  indeed 
tell  us  that  it  is  a  manly,  excellent  thing  to  so  restrain  the  most  imperi 
ous  passion  and  instinct  of  our  nature,  that  it  will  never  violate  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  propriety.  But  reason  alone  could  hardly  perceive 
the  entrancing  supereminent  worth  and  beauty  of  virginal  purity.  That 
has  been  made  known  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  Not  unlikely  it  was 
first  revealed  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  the  age  of 
three,  she  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  Such  an  idea  was  before 
unknown  to  any  Hebrew  woman.  To  remain  motherless  was  regarded 
as  a  curse.  Every  woman  secretly  hoped  that  she  might  be  in  the  line 
of  those  from  whom  the  Saviour  should  be  born.  To  sink  as  a  virgin 
into  the  grave  was  deplored.  But  the  child  Mary  was  supernaturally 
illuminated  and  thus  recognized  the  heavenly  charm  of  angelic  purity. 
She  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  consecrate  her  virginity  to  Him. 
She  obeyed;  and  the  Fathers  teach  us  that  because  of  her  absolute 
purity  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Word  made  flesh.  Again, 
when  the  time  drew  near  that  she  should  conceive  in  her  virginal  womb 
through  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  Most  High  without  experience 
of  pleasure  and  without  violation  of  her  bodily  integrity,  the  eternal 
Father  chose  for  her  one  who  should  screen  her  from  evil  suspicions  and 
at  the  same  time  testify  to  her  virginal  intactness,  and  the  one  whom 
He  selected  for  this  responsible  and  honorable  office,  was  St.  Joseph, 
-who  also  had  learned  the  beauty  of  purity  and  kept  his  unsullied.  It  is 
significant  that  later  when  our  Blessed  Master  in  public  life  made  many 
virulent  enemies  and  was  occussed  of  all  sorts  of  transgressions,  his 
reputation  for  purity  was  never  attacked.  He  was  followed  in  His  jour 
neys  by  a  number  of  women  who  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance, 
and  He  was  evidently  much  admired  and  loved  by  women,  but  He  was 
never  suspected,  much  less  accused  of  any  impropriety.  He  was  called 
a  heretic,  a  wine-bibbler,  a  Samaritan,  etc.,  but  He  never  allowed  a 
shadow  of  mistrust  to  rest  on  His  purity.  At  the  last  supper,  it  was  also 
not  without  meaning  that  St.  John's  head  was  permitted  to  rest  on  His 
bosom.  It  was  known  that  this  apostle  was  the  most  beloved  of  all. 
When  St.  Peter  desired  to  know  who  might  be  the  traitor  in  their  midst, 
he  turned  to  St.  John  with  the  suggestion  to  ask  their  Lord.  Every  one 
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seemed  to  feel  that  St.  John  could  secure  what  others  might  fail  to  get, 
But  St.  John  was  a  virgin,  the  only  one  in  the  apostolic  college.  Is  there 
some  mystic  connection  between  the  virginity  of  this  apostle  and  the  fact 
that  he  alone  of  the  apostles  did  not  die  a  violent  death  ?— Why  God 
should  have  such  a  marked  preference  for  this  virtue,  may  not  be 
known  altogether  till  we  see  Him  faoe  to  face  in  heaven,  but  it  remains 
an  all-important  fact  that  He  has.  Witness  to  this  are  the  mysterious 
words  of  our  Lord  when  He  praised  virginity  and  added:  "All  men 
take  not  this  word,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  given".  The  apostles,  although 
often  slow  of  understanding,  had  grasped  the  wonderful  eulogy  on  vir 
ginity  and  rejoined:  "If  it  be  the  case  of  a  man  with  his  wife,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  marry".  His  wise  reply  is  that  all  are  not  called  to  this; 
eminent  state,  nor  can  all  grasp  its  beauty,  nor  have  all  the  grace  to 
practice  such  self-denial.  His  advocacy  of  the  counsel  has  been  sufficient 
to  allure  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  follow  in  His  footsteps,  and 
they  are  the  Church's  glory  reflecting  the  splendor  of  heaven's  purity. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  find  beside  the  praise  of  purity,  an  indication  of  its 
reward.  Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,  our  divine 
Lord  had  said;  these  words  do  not  perchance  suggest  an  exceptional 
and  specific  reward.  However  in  the  Apocalypse,  St.  John  described  a 
vision  he  had  of  heaven.  In  exultant  language  he  cries  out:  "Lo,  a 
Lamb  stood  upon  mount  Sion  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  having  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  Father  written  on  their 

foreheads And  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  canticle  before  the  throne. 

These  are  they  who  were  not  defiled  with  women ;  for  they  are  virgins^ 
These  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth".  The  aureole  of  vir 
gins  is  not  the  most  brilliant  in  heaven,  and  there  are  wonderful  saints,, 
who  wear  it  not,  like  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen, — but  it 
remains  a  peculiar  distinction  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  immediate 
entourage  of  the  Lamb,  like  children  near  their  parents,  and  follow  Him; 
whithersoever  He  goeth. 

Let  us  finally  recall  to  mind  the  protectors  of  chastity.  The  first 
protector  is  common-sense  vigilance.  Gentile  Job  knew  this:  "I  made 
a  covenant  with  my  eyes  that  I  would  not  so  much  as  think  upon  a 
virgin".  Since  the  senses  are  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  soulr 
through  which  sensual  pictures  and  impresssions  enter,  they  ought  to  be 
habitually  guarded.  To  leave  them  widely  open  is  certainly  hazardous. 
Still  one  may  be  permitted  to  add  this  corrective  remark:  excessive 
vigilance  or  scrupulous  anxiety  is  almost  as  bad,  at  times  worse.  Fear 
is  suggestive.  Just  as  overmuch  care  of  one's  health  is  injurious  and  a 
sensible  roughening  of  the  constitution  is  recommended,  so  a  holy  indif 
ference  to  the  assaults  of  sensuality,  a  cultivation  of  habitual  callous 
ness  to  the  impressions  of  that  nature,  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  ward 
off  temptation.  Almost  all  pious  souls  are  excessively  sensitive  in  this 
regard  and  dread  the  approach  of  temptation  as  one  dreads  a  dentist's- 
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drill  near  a  tooth's  exposed  nerve.  Practically  it  is  far  better  for  such 
souls  to  expel  this  excessive  fear,  and  in  its  place  put  a  calm  confidence 
in  the  power  of  God's  protecting  love.  Much  introspection  or  examina 
tion  is  for  a  like  reason  not  to  be  indulged  in.  Good  judgment  must  be 
exercised.  Whatever  will  arouse  passion  instead  of  allaying  it,  should 
be  eschewed.  Not  all  mortifications, — for  instance,  the  taking  of  the 
discipline, — are  good  for  all  souls.  Good  sense  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
too  much  extolled.  Prudery  is  not  purity,  and  knowledge  is  not  sin. — 
Other  protectors  of  chastity  are  prayer,  humility  and  habits  of  self- 
denial.  But  perhaps  the  shortest  road  to  habitual  cleanliness  of  soul  is 
a  personal  love  of  our  Lord.  Holy  Communion  is  apt  to  promote  this. 
What  changed  the  heart  of  Mary  Magdalen,  but  the  over-powering  love 
that  began  i-n  her  heart  for  our  divine  Lord  ?  That  drew  her  as  a 
magnet;  that  gave  her  strength  to  face  public  humiliation  at  the  ban 
quet  of  Simon,  the  Pharisee ;  that  compelled  her  to  spend  lavishly  to 
entertain  and  anoint  Him ;  that  left  her  no  peace  till  she  found  Him  in 
the  garden  and  heard  His  voice  again ;  and,  when  He  had  gone  to  heaven, 
that  empowered  her  to  travel  to  France  and  spend  her  days  in  penance 
in  the  grotto  near  Marseilles,  till  death  broke  the  silver  cord  and  enabled 
her  to  throw  herself  with  a  cry  of  joy  at  His  feet  in  heaven.  Love  of 
ease,  love  of  pleasure  can  best  be  cured  by  the  expelling  power  of  a 
greater  love. 

Dear  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  love  Thee.  Only  then  can  I  be  alto 
gether  thine.  Only  then  can  I  follow  Thee  unto  death.  Only  then  will 
the  yoke  be  easy  and  the  burden  light.  My  God,  make  me  love  Thee ; 
I  ask  for  nothing  else  in  this  world. 

POVERTY 

The  essence  of  perfection  consists  in  the  love  of  God,  and  requires 
the  observance  of  His  precepts.  The  counsels  of  perfection  are  means 
which  may  or  may  not  be  used  to  the  increase  of  charity.  They  are 
instruments  only,  and  principally  intended  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
God's  love,  and  dispose  the  soul  to  surrender  itself  completely  to  its 
Maker.  We  have  already  reflected  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity;  let  us 
now  study  the  counsel  of  poverty. 

The  vow  of  poverty  prohibits  the  ownership  or  at  least  the  use  of 
such  temporal  goods  as  are  of  pecuniary  value,  without  the  permi-ssion 
of  a  legitimate  superior.  Such  temporal  goods  as  honor,  reputation  and 
spiritual  goods,  are  not  objects  of  the  vow.  Relics  being  religious  treas 
ures  are  not  subject  to  the  vow,  unless  by  reason  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  contained.  Manuscripts  are  fruits  of  the  mind  and  can  be  re 
tained.  Moreover,  the  vow  is  made  according  to  the  approved  rules  of 
the  order  or  congregation,  and  accordingly  has  limitations.  In  some 
communities,  poverty  is  more  rigidly  prescribed  than  in  others,  and  its 
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observances  are  more  stringent  and  severe.     Subject  to  the  rules,  the 
superior  grants  permission  for  the  use  of  material  objects.     Such  permis 
sion  may  be  explicit,  tacit,  or  presumptive.     When  the  permission  is 
explicit  and  within  the  bounds  that  the  rules  allow,  a  temporal  good 
may  be  used  or  consumed  without  violation  of  the  vow.     A  tacit  per 
mission  is  given  when  the  superior  sees  the  use  made  and  says  nothing. 
His  silence  gives  consent.     Customs  thus  introduced  and  observed  are 
net  sinful.     A  presumptive  permission  also  excuses  from  sin,  when  a 
superior  cannot  be  readily  approached,  and  one  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  she  would  not  object,  or  that  she  would  not  insist  upon  being  ex 
plicitly  asked.     If  one  is  in  doubt  whether  the  superior  would  give  con 
sent,  a  gift  can  be  conditionally  accepted,  namely  with  the  proviso,  "if 
the  authcrities  are  satisfied".     In  general,  such  acts  as  the  following  are 
enumerated  as  forbidden  by  the  vow,  when  sufficient  permission  has  not 
been  obtained: — To  accept  anything  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it; 
to  eat  and  drink  even  at  a  friend's  house;  to  sell  or  donate;  to  loan  or 
borrow;  to  hide  an  object  lest  it  be  seen  and  taken  away  by  the  supe 
rior;  to  keep  an  object  beyond  the  time  permitted;  to  waste  things  or 
be  more  generous  than  the  superior  would  approve;   to  let  goods  en 
trusted  to  us  go  to  destruction  for  want  of  care;    to   expend   moneys 
unnecessarily  or  uselessly ;  to  retain  superfluous  things  with  permission 
is  no  violation  of  the  vow,  but  to  consume  them  or  give  them  away 
without  permission  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  vow.    It  is  permitted 
to  accept  a  deposit  and  have  a  care  of  it  and  later  give  it  to  the  person 
designated   by   the    owner;    nor   is    it   generally   prohibited   to   receive 
moneys  with  instruction  to  distribute  them  in  the  name  of  the  donor. 
To  refuse  a  present  is  not  sinful,  unless  that  present  is  a  remuneration 
for  labor  performed,  for  then  it  belongs  to  the  community.     From  this 
catalogue  of  sins  against  poverty,  it  becomes  very  evident  that  viola 
tions  of  the  vow  can  be  easily  incurred.     Such  violations  as  a  rule  are 
not  held  to  be  grievously  sinful,  unless  they  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
the  community,  but  their  being  sinful  is  enough  to  deter  a  religious  soul 
from  them  and  make  her  solicitous  to  avoid  them;  still  more  so,  when 
she  reflects  that  relaxation  of  poverty  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  relaxa 
tion  of  an  order.     History  furnishes  too  many  sad  examples  of  this  to 
doubt  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  sin,  it  is  love  that  is  the  compelling 
force  in  the  life  of  a  true  religion.  The  Master  was  poor;  that  is 
enough  to  enamour  her  with  poverty.  Were  many  born  as  poor  as  He? 
A  stable  was  His  first  home,  a  manger  His  cradle.  His  parents  were 
poor.  Their  food  and  His  was  that  of  the  poor.  His  whole  youth  was 
spent  at  the  workbench  of  a  poor  man.  Later  when  He  went  out  to 
preach,  He  lived  among  the  poor  and  accepted  their  fare.  The  birds 
had  their  nests  and  the  foxes  their  holes,  but  He  had  no  pillow  of  His 
own  to  rest  His  head.  He  depended  upon  others  for  the  bread  that  He 
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.ate.  He  had  not  a  didrachma  to  pay  the  usual  tax.  When  He  came  to 
•die,  He  had  nothing  to  dispose  of.  Bereft  of  His  clothing,  naked,  He 
died  on  the  cross,  and  when  they  took  Him  down  from  the  cross,  they 
laid  Him  in  a  stranger's  grave.  His  advocacy  of  poverty  had  been  so 
impressive,  that,  when  the  Church  spread,  the  first  Christians  filled  with 
His  spirit  sold  their  houses  and  "brought  the  price  of  the  things  they 
•sold  and  laid  it  down  before  the  feet  of  the  apostles". 

Since  neither  wealth  nor  poverty  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  we  ask 
-ourselves  the  motive  of  our  Lord's  insistent  predilection  for  poverty. 
Poverty  brings  much  distresss  and  renders  many  plans  of  doing  good 
ineffective.  With  money  an  enormous  amount  of  good  is  accomplished; 
for  the  lack  of  it,  many  missions  among  the  heathens  languish.  Still  He 
t>lesses  poverty  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  by  His  example  encourages 
generous  souls  to  adopt  it.  "Sell  all  whatever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 

poor; and  come,  follow  me".     That  counsel  has  re-echoed  down  the 

centuries,  and  is  still  heard  by  many  a  youth  and  maiden.  The  reason 
for  said  counsel  is,  of  course,  easily  ascertained.  First,  poverty  pro 
motes  detachment  of  spirit.  Riches  grapple  the  soul  to  earth  with  hoops 
of  steel.  A  rich  man  often  has  cares  of  which  the  poor  man  never 
dreams.  He  has  little  time  left  for  the  needs  of  the  spirit.  The  more  he 
gathers,  the  more  he  wants.  His  appetite  becomes  insatiable.  Fre 
quently  his  conscience  grows  callous  and  justifies  measures  that  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  He  often  blinds  himself.  All  his  principles, 
good  and  bad,  become  scrambled ;  he  no  longer  distinguishes  clearly 
what  is  indefeasibly  right  and  what  is  unalterably  wrong.  All  his  life 
is  spent  in  planning  how  to  succeed  here  and  to  ward  off  a  failure  there, 
and  his  soul's  interests  are  forgotten  or  pushed  aside.  The  things  of 
time  engage  all  his  attention ;  eternity  is  relegated  to  the  future.  The 
warning  and  woe  pronounced  upon  the  rich  are  startling:  "It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  that  for  a  rich  man  to 
Center  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven".  "Woe  to  you  that  are  filled,  for  you 
shall  hunger.  Woe  to  you  that  now  laugh,  for  you  shall  mourn  and 
weep.  "The  poor  are  quick  to  listen  to  the  promise  of  riches  in  another 
world;  their  hearts  are  open  to  the  influence  of  grace.  They  fill  the 
churches  and  kneel  in  numbers  at  the  altar  railing.  They  appreciate 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  realize  that  nothing  can  be  given  in  ex 
change  for  it.  They  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  burdens  when  death" 
calls  and  prepare  themselves  to  meet  their  Judge.  Earth  for  them  has 
few  attractions  when  they  look  up  to  heaven. — Secondly,  poverty  pro 
motes  humilitv  of  spirit.  Thank  heaven,  not  all  the  wealthy  have  a 
proud  spirit;  some  indeed  manifest  a  touching  humility  of  mind.  But 
wealth  is  apt  to  beget  a  spirit  of  haughtiness  of  independence  and  self- 
conceit;  it  tends  to  harden  the  heart  and  inflate  it  with  self-sufficiency 
and  pride.  Its  very  exterior  is  frequently  indicative  of  arrogance  and 
disdain  of  others.  Poverty  on  the  other  hand  naturally  tends  to  keep  a 
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man  humble.  He  realizes  that  he  has  little  to  be  proud  of.  He  under 
stands  his  dependence  upon  others.  His  ear  is  open  to  suggestions  and 
warnings.  He  will  not  instinctively  resist  a  message  from  a  higher 
world.  He  is  very  conscious  of  his  own  limitations.  His  heart  is  more 
amenable  to  grace.  Often  he  is  more  generous;  his  mite  comparatively 
speaking  is  equivalent  to  a  rich  man's  whole  estate.  He  is  openhanded 
witli  the  little  that  he  has.  None  is  so  good  to  the  fellow-poor  as  he  is. 
He  will  share  his  last  loaf  of  bread  and  give  up  his  house  and  bed  to  the 
sick.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  almost  all  our  churches 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  an.d  are  maintained  largely  by  the 
contributions  of  those  who  are  not  overburdened  with  this  world's  goods. 
Thirdly  religious  poverty  is  a  source  of  much  edification  to  the  people. 
No  religious  order  has  attracted  so  many  souls  as  the  followers  of  the 
poor  man,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  No  saint  appeals  so  much  even  to  the 
non-Catholic  world  as  this  poverello.  When  people  know  that  a  priest 
or  a  religious  cares  not  for  money,  that  he  is  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
that  he  keeps  little  for  himself  and  that  his  rooms  are  not  too  elegant 
for  the  poorest  man  to  enter,  they  will  feel  themselves  drawn  to  him, 
unburden  their  sorrows  to  him  and  listen  to  his  advice.  On  the  contrary 
few  things  are  so  hideous,  so  repellant,  as  love  of  money,  as  a  greedyr 
tenacious  hold  of  perquisities  in  a  churchman.  Similarly,  it  looks  bad 
for  religious  to  fawn  upon  the  rich,  to  provide  themselves  with  unusual 
comforts,  to  allow  themselves  every  species  of  elegance,  to  erect  and 
adorn  houses  that  appear  more  like  palaces  than  monasteries.  People 
will  remark  cynically  of  such:  "They  say  that  they  have  nothing  and 
they  have  everything.  Of  poverty  they  have  nothing  but  the  habit,  and 
the  habit  is  easily  worn  and  is  a  livery  of  distinction". — Finally,  poverty 
if  faithfully  practiced  is  a  means  of  corporal  and  mental  penance.  Truly 
religious  souls  feel  the  sting  of  poverty  most,  when  they  would  lavishly 
give,  but  cannot.  They  would  show  generous  hospitality,  but  their 
hands  are  tied;  they  would  relieve  the  destitute,  but  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  but  sympathetic  words ;  they  would  surrender  all  to  the  dis 
tressed,  but  their  hands  are  empty.  This  is  the  hard  mental  deprivation 
that  poverty  inflicts,  although  there  are  physical  renunciations  that 
poverty  entails.  All  constitute  sacrifices  that  can  be  daily  offered  for 
past  sins.  The  vow  of  poverty  makes  them  life-long. 

"Blessed  are  ye,  poor;  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven".  The 
divine  words  are  directly  addressed  to  you,  blessed  souls,  who  have 
given  up  all  your  comfort  and  all  your  prospects,  and  have  meekly 
followed  the  Lamb ;  blessed  on  earth,  you  will  be  infinitely  blessed  here 
after,  when  you  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 
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OBEDIENCE 

The  vow  of  obedience  is  admittedly  the  most  excellent  of  all  vows. 
Jt  implicitly  includes  all  that  man  can  give  to  God,  and  demands  there 
fore  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  he  is  capable  of.  In  surrendering  his  will, 
he  lays  in  the  hands  of  the  superior  for  God's  sake  all  that  he  can  claim 
as  his  own.  Of  course,  like  everything  else  that  is  human,  it  is  edged 
round  with  certain  limitations.  It  cannot  be  required  to  do  what  is  in 
itself  sinful.  Should  the  superior  bid  the  religious  to  do  anything  that 
is  evidently  unjust,  immoral,  or  unrighteous,  obedience  to  such  com 
mand  must  not  be  rendered.  Nor  can  the  religious  be  bound  to  obey  an 
order  that  prescribes  something  manifestly  irrational  and  absurd,  or 
evidently  injurious  to  the  right  of  a  third  party,  or  something  simply 
heroic,  transcending  ordinary  human  powers.  Nay  more,  if  a  command 
directly  violates  the  rules  or  demands  something  which  the  rules  give  no 
right  to  demand,  such  a  command  is  not  obligatory  in  conscience.  How 
ever,  the  gravity  o"f  obedience  where  obedience  is  due,  appears  plainly^ 
enough  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  vow. 

The  vow  is  a  surrender  of  the  will  to  a  legitimate  superior,  such 
surrender  being  made  sacred  by  a  promise  to  God.  To  disobey  is  to 
snatch  the  will  from  the  altar  of  the  Most  High  and  devote  it  to  profane 
purposes.  Disobedience  consequently  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  sacri 
lege;  it  is  an  abuse  of  a  sacred  thing;  a  desecration  of  something, 
solemnly  consecrated  to  God.  Moreover,  it  is  an  injustice.  For  it  is  an 
appropriation  of  something  which  belongs  to  the  religious  society.  The 
contract  entered  into  with  the  order  or  congregation,  is  flagrantly  vio 
lated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  society  assumes  certain  obligations  in 
accepting  the  vows  of  religion;  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  his  own 
free  accord  surrenders  the  regulation  of  his  powers.  Disobedience,  also, 
is  generally  provocative  of  scandal  or  at  least  of  disedification,  if  the 
interior  disobedience  is  outwardly  consummated.  The  religious  com 
munity  suffers  a  double  loss.  Not  only  is  it  deprived  of  what  belongs 
to  it  and  to  which  it  has  an  inviolably  s.acred  right,  but  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  its  members.  These  are  hurt  in  their  deepest  reverence  for  author 
ity.  At  first  they  are  shocked  and  pained,  then  they  grow  habituated 
to  want  of  submisssion,  their  ardor  for  order  and  discipline  cools,  they 
may  become  affected  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  lax  respect  and 
submission,  and  thus  scandal  grows.  Finally,  disobedience  is  liable  to 
end  in  contempt  for  authority  itself.  The  person  clothed  with  authority 
passes  from  view,  and  all  power  to  enforce  obedience  is  denied.  The 
right  to  exact  submission  is  questioned  and  spurned  and  despised. 

We  have  reflected  briefly  upon  the  gravity  of  the  obligation  engen 
dered  by  the  vow  of  obedience.  Let  us  as  succinctly  call  to  mind  the 
motives  that  prompt  many  souls  to  fasten  upon  themselves  this  life-long 
yoke  and  burden. 
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The  first  motive  is  the  example  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  He 
descended  from  heaven  in  obedience  to  His  Father.  Through  the  mouth 
of  the  Psalmist,  He  spoke:  "Sacrifice  and  oblation  thou  didst  not 
desire,  but  thou  hast  pierced  ears  for  me.  Burnt-offering  and  sin-effer- 
in,  thou  didst  not  require.  Then  said  I:  Behold  I  come.  In  the  head 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  that  I  should  do  thy  will".  That  will 
He  labored  to  accomplish  all  the  days  of  His  earthly  career.  As  a  boy 
of  twelve,  He  saidi  "Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business"?  Later  the  Spirit  led  Him  into  the  desert.  He  re 
turned  to  begin  His  public  life,  because  He  had  been  sent  to  preach  to 
the  poor.  When  the  apostles  offered  Him  food  after  His  interview  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  He  replied:  "I  have  meat  to  eat  which  you 
know  not".  The  disciples  understood  not,  wondering  whether  food  had 
been  brought  to  Him.  Then  He  spoke  more  plainly:  "My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  that  I  may  perfect  his  work".  The 
•eternal  Father  had  commissioned  Him  to  speak  to  the  Jews.  He  went 
nowhere  else,  because  He  had  not  been  sent.  Perhaps  His  human  heart 
naturally  longed  for  the  innumerable  souls  sitting  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism  in  such  lands  as  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  Africa,  Europe  and 
America,  but  He  would  not  go  except  where  obedience  called  Him. 
Again,  in  the  garden,  when  His  human  nature  shrank  from  the  awful 
pain  impending  and  prostrate  on  the  ground  begged  for  mercy,  He 
nevertheless  failed  not  to  add:  "My  Father,  if  the  chalice  may  not  pass 
away  but  I  must  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done".  And  so  He  consummated 
the  work  of  obedience.  He  was  "obedient  unto  death". 

The  second  motive  is  the  greater  advancement  of  God's  glory.  The 
glory  of  God  is  promoted  by  all  that  we  do  subject  to  Him.  He  is  glori 
fied  by  every  correspondence  with  grace,  by  every  duty  fulfilled,  by 
every  temptation  overcome,  by  every  prayer  offered,  by  every  pain  sub 
missively  borne,  by  every  sacrament  received,  by  every  charitable  deed 
performed,  by  every  kind  word  spoken.  But  He  cannot  be  more  glori 
fied  by  a  creature  than  by  a  complete  surrender  of  itself  and  all  that  is 
its  own.  This  is  the  object  of  the  vow  of  obedience.  If  inspired  by  love,  it 
is  the  supreme  act  of  love.  Hertce  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  reli 
gious  profession  is  commonly  considered  to  be  like  a  second  baptism  in 
some  of  its  effects.  It  is  held  to  cancel  all  the  accumulated  debts  of 
former  sin,  to  reclothe  the  soul  with  innocence,  and  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
claim  on  the  mercy  of  God.  In  some  religious  orders  a  pall  is  extended 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  religious  to  indicate  that  she  is  completely 
dead  to  this  world  and  lives  henceforth  for  God  alone.  Hence,  it  is  a 
common  teaching  of  divines,  that  the  good  deeds  of  religious  have  not 
only  the  merit  of  charity,  but  also  of  that  of  obedience;  a  double  merit 
to  incite  them  to  loyalty  in  the  sacrifice  made  to  God.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  by  reason  of  his  profession  alone,  a  religious 
is  not  justified  in  expecting  the  highest  reward  hereafter.  "Not  every 
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one  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven".  It  is  fidelity  to  the  vow  that  counts.  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

The  third  motive  is  efficiency,  that  is,  expectation  of  better  results 
than  if  left  to  one's  own  initiative  and  resources.  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  stand  alone.  To  shun  all  human  society  even  from  spiritual  motives 
is  not  ordinarily  recommended.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  union 
there  is  strength.  A  disorganized  army  is  of  little  benefit  in  war.  To 
fight  single-handed  the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh,  may  be  very 
heroic,  but  the  effect  is  not  marked.  Besides,  it  is  liable  to  break  down. 
Man  needs  support  and  encouragement.  He  can  not  always  trust  his 
own  lights.  Many  minds  are  as  a  rule  wiser  than  one.  And  his  disposi 
tions  are  variable.  His  will  wants  support.  At  times,  he  ought  to  be 
warned;  then,  prodded  on;  again  restrained.  What  he  cannot  do  singly, 
he  can  achieve  easily  in  union  with  others.  Therefore  it  is  said  in  Hojy 
Writ:  "An  obedient  man  shall  speak  of  victory".  To  our  Lord's  obe 
dience,  St.  Paul  assigns  the  cause  of  His  glory:  "He  humbled  himself, 
becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  For 
which  cause  God  hath  also  exalted  him,  and  hath  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  all  names".  Many  realize  that  they  cannot  stand  alone 
in  the  world  and  vanquish  the  enemies  of  their  souls.  They  sorely  need 
protection,  support,  and  direction.  Temptations  assail  them  from  all 
quarters  and  past  defeats  force  them  to  seek  assistance.  Hence,  orders 
are  the  refuge  of  many  who  are  diffident  but  the  self-reliant  also  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  Lord  that  they  may  have  better  oppor 
tunities  for  service,  that  their  talents  may  be  more  profitably  utilized, 
that  they  may  be  assigned  to  posts  where  they  can  do  at  least  something, 
and  their  time  may  be  more  entirely  employed  in  works  of  piety  and 
charity,  in  a  word  that  they  may  escsape  a  life  of  loneliness  and  re 
stricted  activity,  and  devote  themselves  completely  to  advance  the  in 
terests  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men. 

If  it  be  asked  what  qualities  should  mark  obedience,  the  answer  is: 
let  it  be  entire,  prompt,  and  generous.  Obedience  is  entire,  when  it 
embraces  every  field  of  endeavor  and  is  offered  by  every  faculty  of  the 
soul;  when  it  excepts  nothing  and  is  willing  to  do  whatever  is  pre 
scribed,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  important  or  unimportant;  when  it 
despises  every  pretext  for  insubordination  and  scrupulously  regards  not 
the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  command  given. — Obedience  is  prompt, 
when  it  never  hesitates  as  soon  as  authority  has  spoken.  Dilatoriness 
and  vacillation  are  things  impossible  to  a  thoroughly  obedient  soul.  It 
does  not  expect  to  be  placated  and  humored,  to  be  reasoned  with  and 
prepared,  to  be  warned  in  advance;  it  does  not  ask  for  the  reasons  of  a 
command;  nor  does  it  rebel  at  the  manner  in  which  the  command  is 
given ;  its  duty  is  to  obey  and  it  is  ready. — Obedience  is  generous,  when 
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it  is  cordially  rendered.  It  does  not  go  back  of  a  direction  and  search 
for  the  secret  motives  that  have  prompted  the  appointment;  it  does  not 
plead,  or  object,,  or  remonstrate,  or  censure ;  it  approves  of  every  meas 
ure  as  far  as  possible ;  turns  its  intellect  away  from  all  criticism  and 
cheerfully  upholds  authority ;  it  is  not  for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  to  find 
fault  with  the  general;  it  is  his  duty  with  heart  and  mind,  soul  and 
body,  to  obey.  Such  an  obedience  is  sure  to  bring  peace,  light,  and 
strength  to  the  soul. 

In  conclusion  let  us  recall  the  prayer  of  St.  Paul:  "Remember 
your  prelates",  remember  your  superiors  in  prayer,  "for  they  watch  as 
being  to  render  an  account  of  your  souls,  that  they  may  do  this  with 
joy  and  not  with  grief".  Their  authority  is  not  their  own.  There  is  no 
authority  but  that  which  comes  from  God.  One  day  they  will  be 
stripped  of  their  insignia  of  office  and  stand  before  God's  judgment  seat 
AS  the  poorest  of  mortals.  Pray  that  their  account  may  be  one  of  joy 
and  not  of  grief. 

A  TALK  ON  SELF-CULTURE,  OR  HOW  TO   KEEP  AT  OUR 

BEST 

To  do  God's  work  well,  we  must  keep  at  our  best.  It  is  superflu 
ously  patent  that  we  have  many  mistakes  to  avoid,  many  vicious  inclin 
ations  to  restrain,  many  virtues  to  practice  in  order  to  save  and  sanctify 
our  souls.  And  daily  it  grows  upon  us  that  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  our 
vocation,  and  to  preserve  and  rescue  the  souls  that  we  are  responsible 
for,  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  great  enough  to  challenge  angelic 
powers.  We  must  therefore  guard  against  all  things  that  will  break  in 
upon  this  our  life-purpose  and  render  our  efforts  nugatory.  Subtle 
gradual  deterioration  is  like  a  blight  upon  a  fruit-tree,  it  means  a  life 
wasted,  death.  We  must  eliminate  conditions  that  contravent  the  action 
of  grace.  In  other  words  we  must  expend  a  reasonable  care  upon  body 
and  mind  to  maintain  them  in  such  a  state,  that  they  do  not  hinder  but 
promote  every  kind  of  efficiency. 

First,  we  must  take  reasonable  care  of  our  bodily  health.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  whose  god  is  their  belly.  They  fear  a  draft  when  the 
wicker-gate  of  the  garden  is  open.  They  know  the  symptoms  of  every 
disease  and  rush  to  a  physician  for  every  ache.  They  carry  a  medicine- 
•chest  with  them  wherever  they  go.  They  are  ever  dispensing  them 
selves,  ever  shrinking  from  common  duties,  ever  alleging  that  their 
health  will  not  permit  them  to  accept  the  charges  obedience  suggests 
Such  hypochondriacs  are  not  unheard  of  even  in  religion.  Nevertheless, 
religious  more  generally  fail  in  not  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  strength  and  health.  Many  like  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  are  fond  of  calling  their  body,  "Brother  Ass",  and  imagine  that 
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they  can  not  beat,,  starve,  and  subdue  him  enough.  Some  are  fired  with 
a  holy  frenzy  and  believe  that  the  hot  iron  of  mortification  must  burn 
into  every  sense  and  simply  annihilate  it.  They  flatter  themselves  that 
their  health  can  bear  every  strain,  that  they  will  make  greatest  progress 
in  perfection  when  they  have  some  physical  suffering  to  endure  and 
secretly  hope  that  heaven  will  sooner  be  theirs.  They  are  under  the 
delusion,  fostered  occasionally  in  the  novitiate,  that  to  attend  to  physical 
needs  and  seek  nourishment  or  relief  is  self-preoccupation,  and  that 
religious  perfection  exacts  forgetfulness  of  bodily  comfort  and  cheer. 
But  the  rules  of  common  sense  cannot  be  defied.  We  are  not  disem 
bodied  spirits.  Although  the  soul  can  live  apart  from  the  body,  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  in  this  life  one  substance  with  the  body.  Our 
personality  is  the  outflow  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul.  Whatever 
affects  the  body,  is  liable  to  affect  the  soul.  The  infirmities  of  the  body 
are  apt  to  react  upon  the  soul.  Not  a  few  temptations  arise  from 
physical  ailments.  Mental  breakdowns  originate  in  deterioration  of 
brain  and  nerve  cells.  Fatigue  of  the  nerves  and  exhaustion  can  effect 
hallucinations,  incapacity  of  mental  concentration,  loss  of  memory, 
color-blindness,  and  a  multitude  of  psychical  infirmities.  Not  only  is 
much  sickness  preventable  but  much  moral  obliquity  would  be  effectu 
ally  stopped,  if  physical  environments  were  bettered,  if  physical  exer 
cise  were  taken,  if  physical  culture  were  advocated  in  certain  places  at 
certain  times  and  with  certain  individuals.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health  is  undoubtedly  a  fruitful  source  of  much  sin  and  much  tempta 
tion,  as  well  as  of  much  sickness  and  distress.  Hence,  a  religious  ought 
to  give  reasonable  care  to  her  body.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  that  most 
souls  are  sanctified  by  suffering;  the  contrary  is  true.  To  let  himself 
run  down  inflicts  an  injury  not  only  upon  the  community,  but  also  upon 
his  own  soul.  To  despise  recreation  is  a  deplorable  error.  There  are 
probably  no  founders  of  religious  orders  who  have  not  provided  for 
hours  of  rest  and  recreation.  Recreation  prescribed  by  rule  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  taken  in  common.  Flimsy  pretexts  for  excusing  oneself  from 
them  ought  to  be  religiously  resisted.  Even  though  it  may  appear  that 
they  do  your  soul  no  good,  that  they  are  prolific  of  unwholesome  dis 
tractions,  that  they  are  occasions  for  sins  against  charity,  for  impru 
dences  and  temptations,  they  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  Endeavor  to 
eliminate  the  harm  but  cherish  the  advantages.  Recreations  ought  to 
cement  the  community,  promote  friendship  and  knowledge,  and  furnish 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  many  virtues  that  would  otherwise  die 
of  "innocuous  desuetude".  Hence  meals,  too,  ought  to  be  taken  with 
regularity  and  leisure,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  generosity.  It  is 
true,  probably  in  the  world,  most  people  eat  too  much, — but  it  is  not 
true  in  religion,  especially  in  female  communities.  Often  nuns  do  not 
give  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  substantial  food,  curtail  the  time  allotted 
for  the  purpose,  or  put  off  refection  to  more  opportune  moments,  or 
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fancy  that  to  relish  food  is  a  gross  imperfection.  Is  this  the  reason  why 
so  many  nuns  are  anemic,  collapse  in  the  prime  of  life,  become  the  vic 
tims  of  tuberculosis  and  die  young?  Archbishop  Purcell  is  said  to  have 
remarked:  "It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  priest,  but  it  takes  a  mighty 
short  time  to  kill  him".  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  inmates  of  our 
convents.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  requires  infinite  care  to  form  a  good 
religious;  in  a  few  years  many  become  wrecks  and  sink  into  an  early 
grave.  To  reply  that  the  good  die  young,  is  scarcely  creditable  to  a 
man's  good  sense. 

Moreover,  we  ought  to  keep  our  mental  powers  at  their  best.     A 
few  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place.     In  the  first  place  we  must 
learn  to  control  our  thoughts  and  emotions.     Thoughts  are  apt  to  pass 
into  action.     Moralists  tell  us  that  we  must  not  do  in  thought  what  we 
would  not  translate  into  concrete  reality.     We  must  not  for  instance 
entertain  thoughts  of  anger,  envy,  jealousy,  revenge;    for  thinking  is 
impossible  without  some  physical  concurrence  and  naturally  moves  on 
into  outward  expression.     To  play  with  such  thoughts  "is  playing  with 
sparks  over  a  powder-mine".     The  imagination  is  a  beautiful  gift  and  a 
valuable  gift,  but  it  is  double-edged.     It  is  well  to  strengthen  and  refine 
it,  but  it  must  be  controlled.     There  is  a  time  for  everything.     We  must 
learn  to  reject  successfully  and  promptly  all  unwholesome  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  by  fixing  the  attention  on  something  that  will  hold  it. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  is  learned  by  practice,  just  as  a  habit  of 
observation  is  acquired  by  practicing  and  cultivating  observation.     We 
can  prevent  much  wandering  of  mind,  by  sharply  and  determinately 
pulling  the  mind  back  to  present  occupations.     WTe  may  be  obliged  to  do 
this  repeatedly  before  we  succeed,  but  finally  we  shall  succeed.     Emo 
tions  are  most  difficult  to  master,  but  wjien  untoward  they  can  at  least 
be  refused  expression.     This  rule  commonly  laid  down  by  psychologists 
is  an  excellent  one:      Act  in  the  line  of  an  emotion  that  you  ought  to 
have,  and  substitute  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  emotion  for  one  that 
you  ought  not  to  have.     A  child  looking  through  a  fence  at  a  water 
melon  patch,  cannot  help  that  his  mouth  waters,  but  he  can  run  away. 
A  boy  passing  a  graveyard  at  night  can  stiffen  his  backbone  and  whistle 
to  keep  up  his  courage.     A  corporal  attitude  of  devotion  will  promote 
interior  devotion.     These  illustrations  are  suggested  to  make  us  under 
stand  how  we  can  regulate  thought  and  emotion. — Secondly,  we  must 
learn  how  to  strengthen  our  will.     Strength  of  will  supposes  clearness 
of    thought,    decision    of    determination,    and    fortitude    of    execution. 
Vagueness   of  thought  is   destructive   of  will-power.      A   habit   of  not 
looking  a  thing  in  the  face,  of  quibbling  and  arguing  for  the  sake  of 
arguing,  of  indefinite   and   hazy  thinking,   of  loose  reasoning  and   of 
indulging  in  easy  generalities,  of  not  calling  a  thing  by  its  right  name 
and  smoothing  over  doubtful  liberties,  of  suffering  indistinct  resolutions 
and  ambiguous  conclusions  to  satisfy  us,  such  a  habit  will  undermine 
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all  force  of  will.  Again,  a  habit  of  indecision  will  paralize  the  will. 
We  must  cultivate  decision  of  character  as  the  guardian  of  will-power. 
There  are  those  who  can  never  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  They  will  weigh 
and  ponder  without  end.  They  will  ask  for  lights  when  no  further 
lights  can  be  procured.  They  will  seek  advice,  when  all  possible  advice 
has  been  offered.  They  will  exhaust  counsel,  and  then  can  come  to  no 
conclusion.  Such  souls  cry  out  for  direction  and  shirk  responsibility. 
Their  fear  of  making  a  mistake  involves  them  in  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all,  namely  in  not  being  up  and  doing.  One  day  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  a  thing;  the  next  day  they  change  their  mind  and  determine 
to  do  the  reverse.  They  are  always  on  the  fence,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hunter.  They  will  never  accomplish  anything.  They  are  weaklings 
that  must  be  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  a  despot. — Lastly,  a  habit 
of  promptly  executing  a  resolution  is  imperative  in  the  formation  of  a 
strong  will.  When  a  resolution  has  been  definitely  made,  it  ought  to  be 
carried  out.  It  ought  not  be  easily  reviewed.  The  question  ought  to 
remain  closed,  unless  entirely  new  aspects  of  a  question  are  presented. 
To  commit  oneself  irretrievably  to  a  course  of  action  is  a  splendid  armor 
of  will-power.  Burn  the  ships  behind  you,  so  that  you  must  go  forward. 
Some  one  has  remarked  with  truth,  that  pertinacity  hard  and  inflexible 
is  a  mark  of  a  strong  character. 

Now  all  these  recommendations  may  affect  spiritual  persons  dis 
agreeably,  as  if  they  were  to  supplant  grace  and  the  supernatural,  but 
let  us  remember  that  the  supernatural  presupposes  the  natural,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  natural  is  only  to  be  an  aid  to  the  supernatural,  that 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  is  the  divinization  of  the  human. 

LOYALTY 

God  placed  us  in  the  community  in  which  we  live.  His  divine 
Providence  ordained  the  place  and  time,  and  selected  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us.  He  chose  us;  we  did  not  choose  Him.  Every  vocation 
is  a  call  from  the  Most  High.  He  knew  how  every  event  would  affect 
us,  how  every  trial  and  triumph  would  influence  the  working  out  of  His 
plans  concerning  us.  He  disposed  all  things  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
should  be  where  we  are,  with  our  present  ties  and  duties  and  environ 
ment.  Accordingly  as  love  of  country,  love  of  kindred,  love  of  husband 
and  wife,  love  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  duties  springing  from 
nature  and  inculcated  by  all  men,  so  loyalty  to  the  community  in  which 
God  has  placed  us  is  a  duty  that  we  ought  to  fulfill,  a  virtue  that  we 
ought  faithfully  practice. 

By  loyalty  is  meant  faithful  devotion  to  a  person  or  cause.  It  does 
not  mean  that  a  religious  should  consider  her  order  or  congregation  or 
society,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  im 
portant  and  effective,  or  the  dearest  to  our  Lord  and  His  blessed  Mother. 
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Other  communities  may  have  stricter  rules  and  observe  them  more 
scrupulously.  Other  communities  may  practice  for  instance  greater 
poverty,  and  insist  upon  more  heroic  mortifications.  Other  communities 
may  be  more  wisely  organized  and  possess  a  code  of  rules  and  a  hier 
archy  of  authority  that  seem  to  be  inspired  by  celestial  wisdom.  Other 
communities  may  be  more  devoted  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  or  unite 
more  successfully  an  active  and  a  contemplative  life,  or  copy  more 
closely  our  Lord's  missionary  career.  Other  communities  may  have 
more  canonized  saints,  emit  solemn  vows,  surpass  ours  in  number  and 
the  multiplicity  of  their  labors,  be  endowed  with  greater  ecclesiastical 
privileges  and  honors,  have  a  longer  list  of  learned  and  scientific  mem 
bers,  have  produced  greater  results  and  left  deeper  "footprintes  in  the 
sands  of  time".  In  a  word,  other  communities  may  excel  ours  in  every 
respect.  Loyalty  does  not  forbid  the  admission  of  all  this.  It  is  not 
jealous,  nor  envious;  it  is  a  lover  of  the  truth;  it  is  filled  with  joy  at 
whatever  promotes  God's  glory.  It  does  not  exalt  itself.  It  does  not 
boast  of  itself.  It  remembers  that  the  humility  of  a  society  is  the 
humility  of  its  members,  that  the  holiness  of  a  society  is  the  holiness  of 
its  members.  A  daughter  may  know  the  limitations  of  her  mother's 
attractions  and  recognize  the  superiority  of  another  woman's  beauty 
and  grace  and  virtue,  but  her  mother  is  her  mother,  and  she  clings  to 
her  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  loyally  filial  heart.  No  woman  can  take 
her  mother's  place. 

A  like  devotion  a  religious  should  have  for  her  society.  The 
society  has  become  the  protector  of  her  interests,  and  she  on  her  side 
has  vowed  to  devote  her  life  to  the  society  and  its  works.  A  contract 
has  been  entered  into,  made  sacred  by  a  vow  to  God,  and  authorized 
and  accepted  by  the  Church.  Therefore,  she  owes  a  life-long  allegiance 
to  that  society  and  she  ought  to  esteem  and  love  it,  because  such  is  God's 
will  for  her.  She  ought  to  esteem  the  rules  and  customs  approved  and 
handed  down,  and  be  loath  to  see  them  changed,  unless  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  evidently  suggest  and  require  such  change.  She  ought 
to  esteem  the  spirit  of  the  society,  cultivate  it,  labor  in  harmony  with  it, 
and  consult  it  when  new  questions  arise  or  new  avenues  of  work  open. 
She  ought  to  esteem  the  work  of  the  society  and  endeavor  to  fit  herself 
for  it.  Such  work  may  not  be  as  spiritual  and  elevated  as  she  would 
naturally  feel  attracted  to,  but  she  will  remember  that  it  matters  little 
what  we  do,  as  long  as  we  do  it  for  God,  and  do  it  with  the  best  dis 
positions.  To  work  in  a  laundry  may  be  more  pleasing  to  our  Lord  and 
achieve  greater  results,  than  to  preach  in  a  pulpit  and  stir  the  hearts  of 
sinners.  Loyalty  will  impel  a  religious  to  make  all  the  interests  of  the 
community  her  own,  without,  however,  any  officiousness  or  interference 
with  others.  She  will  not  limit  her  devotion  to  her  own  little  charge 
and  care  nothing  about  the  welfare  of  the  whole  house.  Loyalty,  true 
and  generous,  will  not  permit  her  to  look  out  only  for  her  own  small 
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flock  of  duties  and  to  impoverish  others  of  means,  that  she  may  succeed. 
All  the  interests  of  the  house  are  hers,  and  all  the  interests  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  province  and  country  are  hers.  Loyalty  will  constrain 
her  to  offer  a  helping  hand  wherever  it  may  be  desired.  Hence,  too,  a 
loyal  soul  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  a  superior.  Since  her  superior 
has  frequently  many  anxieties,  she  will  be  careful  not  to  increase  them, 
but  to  soften  them  by  sympathy  and  good  will.  When  she  perceives, 
for  example,  a  superior  harassed  with  financial  affairs,  she  will  be 
solicitous  to  give  aid  or,  at  the  very  least,  not  manifest  want  of  interest, 
thinking  it  is  none  of  her  concern. — A  loyal  religious  will  love  the 
members  of  the  family  to  which  God  has  called  her.  They  are  her 
sisters,  not  only  in  labor  and  purpose  of  life,  but  sisters  in  affection. 
God  has  united  them  and  desires  that  they  love  one  another.  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for 
another".  Where  there  is  not  such  a  sisterly  affection,  the  society 
cannot  accomplish  the  best  results.  Where  there  is  no  union  of  hearts, 
peace  cannot  reign.  Of  loyalty  certainly  there  is  none.  "Behold",  says 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  "behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity".  Loyalty  to  the  society 
means,  therefore,  loyalty  to  the  members  of  that  society.  It  will  expect 
variety  of  characters  and  make  allowances  for  idiosyncracies.  It  will 
not  look  for  perfection,  where  mortals  congregate  to  strive  after  per 
fection.  It  will  pardon  much,  be  forbearing,  often  sacrifice  its  indi 
vidual  rights,  and  labor  to  make  life's  paths  pleasant  for  all.  It  loves 
the  common  life.  That  life  may  have  been  compared  to  a  martyrdom, 
but  it  has  its  earthly  indemnities,  recompenses  and  advantages;  besides, 
love  of  or  submission  to  God  will  make  it  bearable.  A  true  religious 
outside  of  her  own  convent  should  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  She  has 
left  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cast  her  lot  with  these 
strangers;  with  them  she  will  remain.  Like  Ruth  she  can  truthfully 
say:  "Whithersoever  thou  shalt  go,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  shalt 
dwell,  I  also  will  dwell.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God.  The  land  that  shall  receive  thee  dying,  in  the  same  will  I  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  and  so  to  me  and  add  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me". — Loyalty,  moreover,  forbids 
carrying  tales  outside  of  the  convent,  unless  good  reason  justifies  it. 
The  reputation  of  the  society  is  dear  to  its  heart,  as  the  reputation  of  its 
mother.  It  will  not  speak  to  those  who  need  not  know  of  the  troubles 
that  some  members  have  encountered,  of  the  temporary  disagreements 
and  frailties  that  may  have  sprouted,  or  of  the  community's  plans  and 
intentions  confidentially  imparted.  We  do  not  discourse  to  strangers  of 
the  failings  of  father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  nor  do  we 
betray  the  antipathies  that  may  exist  in  the  bosom  of  our  families. — 
Finally,  loyalty  will  not  only  work,  but  pray  for  union,  mindful  of  the 
touching  prayer  the  Master  offered  for  His  own,  when  He  was  going  on 
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to  His  death".  And  not  only  for  them  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  who 
through  their  word  shall  believe  in  me:  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou,  Father,  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  .  .  .  that  the  love  wherewith  thou 
hast  loved  me,  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them".  Such  prayer  must  avail 
much,  if  coming  from  hearts  who  love  God  and  desire  nothing  but  His 
will.  Eternal  Truth  has  vouched  that  where  two  or  three  are  assembled 
in  His  name,  Christ,  the  prince  of  peace,  will  be  in  their  midst. 

An  illuminating  example  of  noble  loyalty  we  have  in  Samuel's 
treatment  of  the  new  king,  Saul.  Samuel  had  grown  old  and  grey 
headed  in  the  service  of  his  people ;  he  had  achieved  much,  very  much ; 
all  these  years  he  had  never  failed  in  justice;  never  had  he  oppressed 
or  wronged  or  taken  aught  at  any  man's  hand;  he  had  given  the  people 
a  continuous  example  of  piety,  disinterestedness  and  fidelity  to  duty. 
But  the  people  clamored  for  a  king;  it  meant  his  deposition;  it  would 
be  injurious  to  Israel's  best  interests;  but  God,  though  displeased,  had 
bidden  him  to  yield.  He  obeyed  with  generosity  and  promptitude.  He 
prayed  for  his  sinful  people.  He  anointed  the  new  king;  he  installed 
him  in  office ;  he  invited  him  to  the  banquet,  gave  him  the  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  set  before  him  the  choicest  portion  and  honored  him 
before  all.  Thereafter  he  did  not  withdraw  and  skulk  in  his  tent,  but 
he  advised  him  how  to  succeed,  warned  him  when  he  made  a  mistake, 
reproved  him,  supplicated  for  him,  and  mourned  for  his  soul.  Samuel 
had  been  loyal  to  Heli  and  loyal  to  the  people;  now,  he  was  just  as  loyal 
to  Saul  until  the  bitter  end. 

"Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rejoice  in  your  hearts,  wherein  also  you 
are  called  in  one  body ;  and  be  ye  thankful".  Yes,  be  ye  thankful  that 
God  has  called  you  out  of  the  world,  that  He  has  hedged  you  in  with 
guards  and  defenses,  that  He  had  multiplied  His  graces  to  sanctify  you, 
that  He  has  pointed  out  to  you  so  clearly  the  road  that  you  must  travel, 
that  He  has  enrolled  you  among  His  co-workers  and  friends,  and 
enriched  you  with  golden  opportunities  of  making  good,  that  finally  He 
has  willed  you  to  be  among  those  who  shall  follow  the  Lamb  witherso 
ever  He  goeth.  What  can  you  do  less  than  be  loyal  to  such  a  God  and 
to  the  order  that  represents  His  Providence  in  your  regard? 

A  WORTHY  LIFE 

You  can  never  dwell  too  much  upon  the  three  titles  of  your  no 
bility.  You  are  children  of  God,  the  Father;  spouses  of  God,  the  Son; 
co-workers  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Consideration  of  their  deep 
signification  will  help  you  realize  what  life  is  alone  worthy  of  your 
dignity.  By  Baptism  you  were  incorporated  in  the  Sonship  of  Christ; 
you  became  children  of  the  Godhead.  To  be  a  child  of  a  king  is 
universally  esteemed  a  signal  distinction.  If  such  a  child  copies  not  the 
virtuous  life  of  his  father  and  reflects  not  in  some  manner  the  greatness 
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of  his  parent,  he  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace ;  the  whole  nation  is  saddened 
and  hangs  its  head  in  shame,  if  a  crown-prince  is  a  weakling  and 
coward.  But  you  are  children  of  the  King  of  kings ;  His  image  has  been 
stamped  upon  your  soul;  His  life  you  have  become  participators  of; 
His  strength  has  been  poured  into  your  hearts  by  multiplied  graces. 
Besides,  on  the  day  of  your  profession,  you  were  espoused  to  Jesus 
Christ.  You  solemnly  accepted  His  interests  as  yours  and  consecrated 
yourself  to  Him.  That  consecration  was  authoritatively  accepted  by 
the  Church  in  His  name  and  recorded  in  heaven.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  health,  until  death  should 
call  you,  you  gave  yourself  to  the  Master  knowing  that,  no  matter 
what  life  should  bring  on  earth,  a  happiness  beyond  all  thought  would 
be  yours  hereafter.  You  are  His,  and  He  is  yours.  If  not  now,  in 
foretaste,  surely  in  the  next  world  He  Himself  will  be  your  exceedingly 
great  reward.  Moreover,  your  fourth  vow  made  you  co-workers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ever  working  in  the  world.  He 
is  never  at  rest.  His  grace  is  infinitely  active.  Not  a  soul  but  is  under 
its  divine  influence.  He  is  ever  laboring  to  extend  His  sheepfold  and 
gather  in  the  lambs  of  His  flock.  Scarcely  is  a  sin  committed,  but  He 
is  there,  if  perchance  He  may  heal  and  call  to  repentance.  Such  is  the 
history  of  our  own  souls.  To  save  men,  to -sanctify  them,  is  the  mission 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  You  are  made  participators  of  that  mission.  You 
are  made  saviors  and  shepherds  of  souls.  You  are  to  pray  and  labor 
and  suffer,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  extended  and  that  the 
sheep  which  have  wandered  away,  may  be  brought  back  to  the  fold. 

Briefly,  what  ought  to  be  your  life?  When  can  it  be  termed  a 
worthy  life,  a  life  worthy  of  your  exalted  dignity  and  calling  ?  St.  Paul 
has  described  it  in  these  few  words:  "Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  modest,  whatsoever  just,  whatsoever  holy,  whatsoever 
lovely,  whatsoever  of  good  fame,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  any  praise  of 
discipline,  think  on  these  things".  They  resume  what  we  have  reflected 
upon  these  days. 

<J  Whatsoever  things  that  are  true.  Therefore  hate  what  is  false.  Be 
transparently  sincere.  Let  is  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  without  guile. 
Never  look  upon  a  lie  as  justifiable.  Be  wise  and  prudent,  but  straight 
forward.  Turn  away  from  all  crooked  ways.  Let  it  be  recognized  by 
all,  that  your  word  is  like  a  gilt-edged  bond,  that  your  yes  means  yes, 
your  no  means  no,  that  untruth  never  sits  upon  your  lips,  in  a  word  that 
you  are  absolutely  trustworthy.  Of  One  it  was  said  by  an  enemy,  that 
His  words  were  always  true  and  that  He  feared  no  man.  You  are 
spouses  of  that  One.  He  is  preeminently  the  Word,  the  Truth.  A  pas 
sionate  love  of  truth  ought  to  be  as  a  stamp  on  every  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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Whatsoever  things  that  are  modest.  Therefore  loathe  what  is 
unclean.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  this.  Purity  is  the  glory  of  our 
Catholic  Sisterhood.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  fair  name  of  any  sister 
becomes  tarnished,  or  is  even  assailed  by  suspicion.  The  world,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  is  ignorant  or  malicious,  readily  accords  its  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  purity  of  our  nuns.  Even  the  dissolute  will  be  glad 
to  place  their  young  daughters  under  the  charge  of  these  women,  know 
ing  that  the  lily-whiteness  of  their  virgin  hearts  will  be  there  preserved. 
The  fragrance  of  a  purity  that  is  angelic  is  nowhere  so  sweetly  pene 
trating  as  within  the  enclosure  of  the  convent  walls. 

Whatsoever  things  that  are  just.  Therefore  fear  what  is  unjust. 
Exert  yourselves  to  be^severely  just  in  all  your  rewards  as  well  as  pun 
ishments.  Abstain  from  every  appearance  of  partiality.  Be  on  your 
guard  against  flattery,  against  the  seduction  of  beauty  and  talent  and 
riches,  against  interest  of  self  or  of  the  community.  Give  credit  where 
credit  belongs.  Beware  of  being  unfair  to  any  one's  good  name.  Resti 
tution  is  so  seldom  made,  perhaps  because  it  is  impossible,  nevertheless 
a  good  name  is  a  treasure  beyond  price,  a  treasure  that  everybody  has  a 
right  to,  and  when  ft  has  been  injured  as  may  easily  be  done,  all  possible 
reparation  ought  to  be  made.  One  can  forgive  an  unkindness  and  an 
ingratitude ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  forget  an  injustice.  A  demand 
for  compensation  or  restoration  recurrently  arises  from  the  heart,  as  the 
fog  from  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

Whatsoever  things  that  are  holy.  For  no  limit  can  be  set  for  the 
holiness  that  is  due  in  those  who  are  consecrated  to  the  Most  Holy.  If 
the  perfection  of  the  eternal  Father  is  offered  as  a  reason  why  His 
children  ought  to  be  holy,  how  much  more  does  holiness  behoove  His 
spouses!  "Wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh".  If  you  wear  a 
ring  on  your  finger  or  a  girdle  around  your  waist  as  a  mark  of  your 
divine  espousals,  let  it  remind  you  of  the  Spouse  in  whom  you  are  incor 
porated.  He  is  holy;  therefore  He  cannot  endure  the  unholy  near  Him 
and  will  strive  to  consume  it  in  the  fire  of  His  holiness  and  zeal.  No 
snow-covered  hights  of  perfection  can  be  too  far  away  for  you  to  strive 
to  reach. 

Whatsoever  things  that  are  lovely.  Holiness  bears  to  many  a 
severe  aspect.  It  carries  to  not  a  few  a  message  of  "touch  me  not", 
hard  and  repellant.  It  appears  to  such  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  But  this  is  a  sad  mistake.  All  that  is  attractive  in  the  human, 
is  in  the  divine.  Draw  souls  with  the  cords  of  human  love ;  it  can  be 
done  with  perfect  purity,  no  matter  what  some  extremists  may  say. 
Keep  your  hearts  and  eyes  open  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  God's  creation, 
in  nature  and  in  humanity,  especially  in  the  moral  world.  Appreciate 
all  that  is  sweet  and  noble  and  generous,  all  that  is  gentle  and  kind,  all 
that  is  thoughtful  and  unselfish  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  greatest,  in  the 
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natural  as  in  the  supernatural ;  for  is  not  the  good  God  the  author  of  it 
all?  Let  your  piety  and  service  of  God  emit  sweet-scented  peace  and 
joy,  be  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  know  not  how  supremely 
delectable  God  is  to  those  who  love  Him. 

Whatsoever  things  of  good  report,  if  any  virtue,  if  any  praise  of 
discipline.  In  another  letter  St.  Paul  repeats  the  same  exhortation  in 
other  words:'  "From  all  appearance  of  evil  refrain  yourselves".  A 
thing  may  not  be  sinful  in  itself,  but  it  looks  bad  and  has  the  appear 
ance  of  evil.  That  is  reason  enough  for  a  co-worker  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  shun  it.  There  are  so  many  liberties  which  cannot  be  said  to  violate 
God's  law,  but  are  improper  and  unsuitable;  so  much  language  that  is 
not  more  than  vulgar  and  coarse,  but  redolent  of  purlieus  not  to  be 
frequented;  so  many  schemes  that  are  within  the  pale  of  strict  justice 
and  truth,  but  that  are  mean,  ungenerous,  unfair,  selfish, — all  these,  we, 
who  are  called  to  save  and  beautify  souls,  must  refrain  from.  Scorn, 
therefore,  all  that  is  mean  and  ignoble.  Be  chivalrous  in  the  army  of 
the  Lord. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  added  to  this  picture  of  a  worthy 
life,  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of  St.  Paul?  Scarcely;  nevertheless,  one 
feature  of  a  worthy  life  may  be  articulated  with  more  stress  and  par 
ticularity.  Let  it  be  done  by  reminding  you  of  a  little  legend. — One 
day,  so  the  legend  runs,  the  Master  went  into  His  garden.  The  flower 
beds  were  artistic,  the  walks  were  white-glistening  in  the  sunshine; 
all  was  as  the  Divine  Gardener  had  planned  and  kept  with  infinite  labor. 
But  He  noticed  that  some  of  the  flowers  were  drooping;  the  soil  was 
dry  and  the  fragrance  was  not  as  sweet  and  distinct  as  it  should  be; 
and  He  said  to  Himself:  "My  flowers  need  watering;  I  must  go  to  the 
spring  for  water".  And  He  looked  about  for  a  vessel  in  which  to  carry 
the  water.  He  found  stowed  away  in  a  corner  a  little  shell,  that  was 
old  and  dented  and  encrusted,  but  it  was  empty.  The  Master  took  the 
shell  and  used  it  to  water  His  garden.  Then  the  flowers  lifted  their 
faces  and  thanked  the  Master,  and  the  fragrance  became  as  delicious  as 
ever.  He  threw  aside  the  shell  and  left  it  where  it  had  been  before. 
And  the  shell  said  to  itself:  "I  will  remain  here  and  take  pains  to  stay 
empty;  perhaps  some  day  the  dear  Master  will  employ  me  again,  to 
water  His  plants  and  flowers".  Observe  the  shell  was  empty.  Ah,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  remain  empty,  empty  of  pride  and  self-conceit  and 
self-importance,  in  order  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  use  us  effectually  in 
the  service  of  souls.  Let  us  grow  in  sincere  and  profound  humility; 
then  the  Lord  will  do  mighty  things  in  us  and  through  us,  and  one  day 
we  likewise  shall  sing  our  Magnificat.  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my  Saviour,  because  he  hath 
regarded  the  humility  of  his  handmaid.  .  .  .  He  that  is  mighty  hath 
done  great  things  in  me:  and  holy  is  his  name". 

Behold  a  life  worthy  of  the  nun  after  God's  own  heart ! 
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